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\pi  R|  ISHFR’S  NOTE:  some  time  or  other  the  fascination  of  life  at  sea  takes  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  average  lad  who  haa 
>rtUL  °  healthy  red  blood  in  his  veins.  From  the  day  he  is  able  to  read  the  stirring  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  a 

yearning  to  travel  and  look  upon  strange  sights  the  world  over  takes  possession  of  him.  Usually  this  gradually  gives  way  to  the  less  strenuous 
pleasures  that  surround  him  at  home,  but  in  innumerable  instances  it  has  led  young  fellows  to  go  forth  to  seek  their  fortune.  •  And  surely, 
all  thrilling  stories  concerning  the  wonders  of  a  life  upon  the  ocean  wave,  none  are  so  apt  to  arouse  the  intense  interest  of  Young  America 
as  the  famous  and  dashing  exploits  of  that  heroic  sailor  of  Revolutionary  days,  Paul  Jones.  His  fearless  voyages  would  fill  volumes  ;  and 
believing  that  a  hearty  welcome  would  be  given  to  the  publication  of  a  series  containing  hi3  adventures,  we  have  placed  the  PAUL  JONES 
WEEKLY  before  our  American  bovs. 
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CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 


Paul  Jones,  the  most  remarkable  character  of  the  Revolutionary 
War — a  young  sea  adventurer,  whose  daring  deeds  have  long  been 
told  in  song  and  story  ;  whose  name  thrilled  the  whole  world,  and 
created  a  reign  of  terror  along  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  when  he 
battled  with  and  conquered  some  of  the  best  war  ships  of  the  British 
navy,  while  his  own  was  but  little  better  than  a  “tub” — a  man  who 
knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  “fear,”  and  who  was  as  gallant 
as  he  was  brave. 


Captain  Alex  Gardner,  who  unsuccessfully  battles  with  the  storm 
and  turns  the  ship  over  to  Captain  Paul  Jones,  whose  superior  sea¬ 
manship  brings  her  safe  into  port. 


First  Mate  Vln  nt  Larau,  a  villiam  us  Frenchman  who  would  be¬ 
tray  Jones  into  ae  hands  of  the  captain’s  enemies. 


Tamars,  a  rugged  sailor  of  the  briny  deep  who  fights  against 

odds. 


Boh  Haron,  a  young  hero  who  fights  bravely  for  his  captain. 


Retina  Dorchey,  a  beautiful  innocent,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  con- 
1*..  =.  it  love  for  Bob  Haron  before  the  ship’s  officers. 


CHAPTER  I. 
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^  Or 

AFLOAT  ONCE  MORE.  _  ^  J'  ^ 

It  was  on  the  fifteenth  clay  of  Na^emb'^r, 

Previous  to  this  date  much  had  TranspireftKfco  fill  the 
mind  with  phantoms  of  horror,  but  there  vfcis^till  more 
to  inspire  pride  and  wonderment. 

The  War  of  Independence  was  all  but  over. 

Cornwallis  and  his  legions  had  been  completely  over¬ 
whelmed  by  George  Washington,  on  land,  while  Paul 
Jones,  on  the  sea,  had  never  known  defeat. 

He  had  taught  the  British  fleet  that  courage  is  not  to 
be  despised. 

After  much  petty  haggling,  Great  Britain  had  acknowl¬ 
edged  American  independence,  but  an  undercurrent  of 
hatred  still  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

It  was  only  natural  that  lliis  should  last  for  some  time. 

At  the  time  our  story  opens,  a  noble  sailing  craft  is 
battling  storm  and  misfortune. 
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For  five  hours,  the  Washington ,  clearing  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  tenth  day,  had  known  the  anger  of  the 
tempest. 

She  pitched  and  rolled.  She  sank  deep  into  the  great 
hollows  of  the  ocean,  and  every  time  it  would  seem  that 
she  could  never  rise  again,  for  giant  waves  rolled  over  her, 
and  giant  hands  were  throttling  the  now  feeble  power  of 
her  sails. 

They  had  been  whipped  into  shreds. 

Voices  of  the  storm,  shrieking  through  spars  and  rig¬ 
ging,  warned  the  men  and  passengers — for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  had  others  besides  her  regular  seamen — that  some  re¬ 
vengeful  spirit  of  the  clouds  had  beset  them. 

It  was  impressive  and  terrible. 

November  upon  such  seas  brought  cold  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  -  4 

There  were  twenty  drah  colors  in  the  sky,  changing 
repeatedly,  with  strips  of  flashing  yellow  and  red,  that 
brought  out  every  outline  of  the  Washington  as  she 
forged  helplessly  on,  far  from  her  former  course. 

In  the  cabin  of  the  good  ship,  safe  from  the  fury  above, 
as  far  as  could  be  judged,  two  men  were  seated  at  one 
of  the  small,  round  tables. 

One  was  short  and  stout,  with  florid  complexion  and 
small,  dark  eyes. 

This  was  Capt.  Alex  Gardner,  of  the  Washington. 

His  place  on  deck  had  been  taken  temporarily,  for 
Capt.  Gardner  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
illness,  that  had  made  him  all  but  an  invalid. 

Two  days  out  from  port  he  displayed  signs  of  fever, 
contracted  in  the  lowlands  of  West  Virginia. 

The  first  mate,  Vincent  Larau,  by  far  the  best  seaman 
on  board,  next  to  Gardner,  and  a  sturdy  fellow  in  whose 
veins  ran  the  blood  of  French  ancestry,  was  placed  in 
command. 

Capt.  .Gardner  could  not  leave  his  cabin. 
k-'We'  must  now  look  to  the  second  occupant  of  these 
snug  quarters,  for  a  captain's  cabin  may  have  some  lux¬ 
uries,  for  all  the  storm  and  traffic  of  long  voyages. 

He  was  middle-sized,  with  light,  earnest  eyes,  a  very 
broad  forehead,  swarthy  complexion  and  intensely  black 
hair.  '  . 

The  predominating  feature  of  his  face  were  the  eyes. 

They  were  ever  alert,  strong,  twinkling,  wonderful 
^yes,  that  missed  nothing,  and  were  startlingly  expressive. 

He  wore  no  uniform,  although  it  was  not  difficult  to 
see  that  he  had  been  born  to  grace  one,  from  his  erect 
figure  to  the  easy  carriage  of  one  long  accustomed  to 
dictate.  (;. 

“You  wanted  to  see  md,  Paul  Jones  ?” 

Alex  Gardner,  bundled  in  clothes  that  had  been 
wrapped  about  him,  was  more  or  less  startled  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  one  he  had  every  cause  to  respect. 

The  young  commodore,  Paul  Jones,  the  late  hero  of 
marvelous  escapades  on  shore  and  water,  stood’  before 


/ 


Gardner,  with  those  dark  orbs,  that  changed  with  his 
varying  moods,  flashing  excitedly. 

“I  do,  sir.” 

“Is  the  Washington  in  deadly  peril?” 

“I  fear  so,  sir.  You  have  guessed  ‘correctly !” 

“Would  to  God  that  I  might  be  on  deck!” 

“I  was  saying  that  but  a  moment  ago,  Capt.  Gardner !" 

“Your  manner  arouses  my  curiosity.  The  Washington 
is  a  sturdy  little  craft.  She  can  weather  any  storm.” 

“Yes,  if  she  is  handled  properly.” 

“Then  you  intimate  that — — ” 

“I  intimate  nothing,  Capt.  Gardner ;  what  I  tell  you  you 
may  rely  upon.” 

The  ship - ” 

“Is  in  poor  hands  !” 

' 

“You  have  come  to  tell  me  that.” 

The  captain  was  beginning  to  grow  angry,  for  he  did 
not  understand. 

Paul  Jones,  the  idol  of  the  American  heart,  placed  a 
hand  upon  the  other’s  shoulder. 

“I  refer  to  the  Frenchman,  Larau.” 

“I  have  every  confidence  in  my  mate,  sir!” 

“It  is  misplaced !” 

“Is  there  any  ground  for  this  statement,  Paul  Jones !” 

Jones  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Am  I  a  beginner,  Gardner,  when  it  comes  to  a  boat; 
how  much  easier  it  would  be  to  handle  the  Washington 
than  the  Ranger,  for  example,  or  the  Providence — or” — 
and  Jones  sighed — “the  poor  Richard .” 

“You  should  know  your  craft,  I  do  not  deny  that — but 
’  — Larau - •” 

“Is  either  stupid  or — a  traitor !” 

“You  astonish  me !” 

“That  was  what  I  intended  to  do ;  now  I  would  warn 
you.  There  is  small  chance  of  your  getting  on  deck — 
now  r 

“Admitted — admitted !” 

“It  would  mean  your  dqath !” 

“I  fear  so,  Jones!” 

“Then  let  me  take  the  command  of  your  boat.” 

Capt!  Gardner  stopped  short,  with  words  upon  his 
lips,  as  he  bent  across  the  table  and  looked  full  into  the 
face  of  the  man  who  was  matching  that  strange  glance. 

“Do  you  mean  that?” 

“I  do.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,  if  competent  hands  do  not  manage  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  she  will  be  beneath  the  waters  in  less  than  one- 

half  hour.” 

Gardner  was  still  stammering  incoherently. 

“Explain — explain,  Jones !” 

“I  wiH  do  so.  sir.  From  the  moment  the  iPashington 
headed  into  this  storm  T  remained  on  deck.  It  Was  my 
privilege  and  my  duty  to  do  so.  I  kept  strict  eye  on 
Larau,  who  is  in  command.” 
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“My  mate  is  a  splendid  sailor." 

“He  seemed  nervous.  That  /act  struck  me  at  once,  and 
vou  may  imagine  mv  amazement  when  I  found  that  he 
was  deliberately  shifting  the  course  of  the  boat." 

|  “Perhaps  he  thought  it  was  best." 

“Then  he  is  not  familiar  with  these  waters." 

“Why  ?” 

“Because  not  only  did  he  force  the  Washington  to  fight 
the  gale  unnecessarily,  when  he  might  have  borne  away 
to  the  eastward,  and  allowed  it  to  brush  our  shoulders, 
but  he  tempted  fate !" 

“Tempted — fate !" 

“Precisely ;  there  is  land  less  than  two  miles  off  our 
bows,  Capt.  Gardner,  and  in  this  storm  we  are  very  apt 
to  beat  upon  one  of  the  islands.  The  rocks  are  like  teeth, 
I  know,  for  I  have  been  over  every  square  inch  of  these 
waters." 

“And  we  are  headed  now - ” 

“Directly  for  the  Pagra  group.  Three  of  them  to  my 
certain  knowledge.  The  Washington  is  all  but  doomed !” 

“Can  Larau  be  mad?” 

The  captain  was  willing  to  trust  to  the  long  and  earnest 
experience  of  Paul  Jones  as  a  perfect  seaman.  Gardner 
himself  had  not  touched  these  latitudes  before,  and  was 
ignorant  on  many  points. 

The  startling  words  of  Paul  Jones  aroused  him. 

Despite  his  illness  he  staggered  once  again  to  his 
feet,  holding  out  a  feverish  hand. 

“Jones,"  he  declared,  weakly,  “do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  have  been  on  those  drenched  decks  in  the  storm 
and  cold  for  five  hours  to  learn  this  ?" 

“What  else  could  I  do,  sir?  I  knew  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  should  have  behaved  better.  She  was  being  made 
to  go  somewhere  in  the  wrong  direction.  She  could  be 
handled  in  a  more  judicious  manner." 

“Then  Larau  is  acting  suspiciously?" 

“I  am  inclined  to  think  so." 

“Does  he  give  a  reason  for  his  actions?”  •'  # 

“I  spoke  to  him  just  before  I  came  down  here.  He 
told  me  to  be  about  my  business,  that  he  was  not  receiv¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  how  to  run  a  ship  from  a  passen¬ 
ger  i 

“You  are  sure  he  is  in  the  wrong?” 

“I  have  had  my  say,  Capt.  Gardner.” 

“Then  send  the  frenchman  to  me;  tell  him  to  report 
at  once.  I  shall  order  him  to  obey  your  instructions.” 

The  Washington  fell  heavily  upon  her  side,  snatching 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence  from  Gardner’s  colorless 
lips. 

The  water  pounded  like  mad  upon  the  decks. 

There  was  a  boom  as  of  many  guns  in  action. 

Paul  Jones  smothered  the  half-frightened  cry  that 
bubbled  up,  for  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  upon  his 

feet. 

With  a  pathetic  moan  the  captain  had  slipped  from  his 


stool  to  the  cabin  floor,  and  was  lying  there  motionless, 
the  cabin  furniture  playing  a  devilish  tattoo  about  his 
unprotected  head. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DANGERS  OF  THE  STORM. 

/ 

Paul  Jones  immediately  summoned  assistance. 

Capt.  Gardner  had  fainted  from  the  weakness  and 
excitement,  but  the  hero  of  the  Colonies  knew  that  his 
services  were  needed  on  deck,  if  he  would  save  the  W ash- 
ington  from  utter  destruction. 

She  was  behaving  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  but 
that  would  not  rescue  her. 

Ports  cannot  be  chosen  at  will  in  a  storm. 

No  man  at  a  wheel  can  run  the  ship  flush  against  wind 
and  the  battle  of  the  elements. 

Larau  had  acted  like  a  lunatic. 

Could  there  be  a  possible  explanation. 

Many  cases  have  been  chronicled  of  men  who  have 
gone  out  of  their  heads  after  long  sieges  with  hurricane 
and' the  dangers  of  the  open  sea. 

The  first  mate  could  not  be  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties. 

As  he  staggered  out  upon  the  deck,  clinging  to  the  rail 
and  dodging  the  great  billows  that  swept  over  them,  Paul  ^ 
Jones  caught  a  fleeting  vision  of  the  Frenchman. 

He  was  fighting  his  way  to  the  wheel. 

“I  won’t  do  it,  sir!"  the  fellow  grunted,  desperately. 

“Is  this  insubordination  ?"  ^ 

Larau’s  wild  voice  roared  above  the  howling  blast. 

The  Washington  was  bringing  about,  and  she  was 
behaving  much  better. 

Larau  had  noted  the  change. 

He  was  furious  with  passion. 

Now  he  hovered  threateningly  over  Tamars,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  seaman  who  held  the  wheel. 

“I  tell  you  to  bring  her  around  again !" 

“An’  I  won’t  do  it,  sir!" 

“I’ll  make  you !” 

“I  don’t  think  you  can  do  that,  sir !" 

“Then  find  it  out!” 

Larau  made  a  quick  pass  at  Tamars,  but  the  old  man 
stood  to  his  post,  bringing  up  one  arm  alone,  to  shield 
his  face  from  the  inevitable  blow. 

Paul  Jones  had  been  a  witness  to  this. 

His  anger  knew  no  bounds. 

He  ran  around  the  scuppers  in  a  dazzling,  blinding 
shower  of  small  billows,  that  were  caused  by  the  bucking 
off  of  the  Washington  as  the  wheel  veered,  for  Tamars 
could  not  hold  it  with  all  his  strength. 

“Where  are  your  brains,  mate?”  he  shouted. 

Larau  turned  upon  this  unexpected  interloper. 

On  every  hand,  aloft  and  on  the  deck,  desperate  sailors 
were  fighting  the  gale. 
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It  was  not  a  likely  time  for  any  argument. 

The  Frenchman  snarled  out  a  reply  that  could  not 
be  heard,  for  the  wind  howled  and  raged  at  this  juncture. 

At  the  same  second  he  struck  out  at  Tamars. 

Paul  Jones  was  anticipating  another  move.  He  thought 
that  he  himself  would  be,  attacked. 

He  was  just  as  ready  to  protect  Tamars  as  himself. 

Jones’  blows  had  never  been  feeble  ones: 

Larau  was  struck  on  the  point  of  .the  jaw,  and  he  fell 
at  the  feet  of  the  old  man,  wallowing  around  in  five 
inches  of  salty  water. 

‘‘What  was  he  trying  to  make  you  do?” 

“He  wanted  me  to  veer  around  and  put  into  the  face 
of  it,  sir!” 

“And  you  refused — which  was  right.”  ^ 

“Capt.  Gardner  would  have  said  so,  sir,  purty  prompt !” 

“And  I  say  so,  my  fellow.  Whirl  that  wheel  as  if  your 
life  depended  upon  it.  Do  you  see  that?” 

Paul  Jones  had  ignored  everything  now,  even  to-  the 
cursing,  choking  Larau  in  the  scuppers,  as  a  ghastly 
sight  flashed  upon  his  vision  almost  dead  ahead. 

The  water  was  churned  into  white  foam. 

The  winds  were  noisy,  with  the  song  of  siren  rocks 
and  a  terrible  danger  on  an  unknown  shore. 

The  Washington  would  have  soon  met  her  doom;  had 
not  the  man  at  the  wheel  responded  to  Paul  Jones,  when 
"Sie  shrieked  out  the  desperate  commands. 

Larau's  thin  hands  grasped  the  wheel  as  if  to  handle 
it  himself.  « 

Jones  did  not  banter  words. 

He  gave  the  crazed  Frenchman  a  kick  that  sent  him 
backward,  hissing  out  a  combination  of  agony  and  hatred. 

“Now,  my  men,  the  sails — whip  her  about.  Can’t  you 
see  for  yourselves  what  is  there  in  the  darkness?” 

But  they  had  seen. 

Hia-warning  was  unnecessary. 

V  -Land ! 

Paul  Jones  had  spoken  the  truth.  A  black  promontory 
looked  up  before  their  eyes. 

•  Although  they  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  changes  that  had  transpired,  they  were  not 
slow  in  responding  to  the  magic  influence  of  this  new 
command. 

They  only  knew  that  strange  words  floated  from  the 
darkness  of  the  deck. 

A  magnetic  personality  held  them  spellbound. 

They  were  compelled  to  obey,  for  this  stranger  knew 
what  he  was  about.  He  knew  every  rope,  spar,  of  the 
ship  and  every  phantom  whim  of  the  wild  wind. 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

They  were  looking  to  him  for  guidance  in  their  terror. 

“Am  I  right,  sir?”  asked  Tamars,  at  the  wheel. 

His  brow  was  steaming,  for  it  had  required  grim 
energy  to  snatch  the  ship  from  fate  and  the  rocks. 

“Hold  her  where  she  is!” 


“But  those  white  mountains  out  there,  sir;  the  rocks!” 

“Hold  her  where  she  is !”  * 

A  lithe,  angular  figure  was  creeping  around  by  the  rail, 
holding  on  to  prevent  the  waves  from  washing  him  over¬ 
board.  He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  blouse  and  snapped  the 
trigger. 

There  was  no  flash  in  the  pan,  for  the  dampness  had 
made'  the  weapon  harmless. 

This  movement  of  Larau  showed  that  he  contemplated 
murder  and  was  a  dangerous  man. 

He  had  the  soul  of  a  demon. 

In  a  dumb,  half-stupid  way,  for  the  kick  and  the  blow 
had  somewhat  stunned  him,  the  man  was  muddling  with 
the  pistol,  when  Paul  Jones  strode  up  to  him. 

“Throw  it  down !” 

“I  refuse !” 

“I  have  given  my  command  !” 

“And  who  are  you  to  command?  I  do  not  recognize 
your  authority.  Twice  in  one  hour-  you  have  interfered 
with  me.” 

“I  had  good  reason.” 

“I  will  shoot  you  down  if  this  fiendish  gun  will  work!” 

Larau  was  snapping  the  trigger,  with  the  barrel  aimed 
full  upon  Jones. 

Then  came  the  finale. 

A  prodigious  amount  of  power  was  shown  in  the  arm 
and  hand  that  snatched  for  Larau,  and  caught  him  by 
the  blouse,  near  his  throat. 

Large  as  he  was,  the  Frenchman  was  literally  lifted 
from  his  feet. 

Tamars  was  looking  on  with  wid.e  eyes. 

Three  times  Paul  Jones  whipped  the  figure  to  the  deck. 

,  If  Larau  had  not  been  well-knit,  if  his  muscles  had 
not  been  of  iron  and  his  bones  proof  against  every  blow, 
that  assault  might  have  killed  him. 

As  it  was,  he  remained  motionless  alongside  the  wheel, 
face  downward. 

He  was  insensible. 

“Pie  deserved  it,  sir,”  put  in  Tamars,  tremulously. 

* 

But  Jones  had  vanished. 

He  vyas  everywhere  at  once,  giving  orders,  and  feeliifg, 
with  all  the  intensity  of  his  nature,  the  thrill  of  the  ocean 
and  the  heave  of  the  watery  bosom  that  comes  to  one 
who  knows  that  he  bears  much  responsibility. 

It  had  grown  dark  rapidly. 

Night  was  now  upon  them,  and  faintly,  through  the 
mist  and  the  wash  and  the  wail,  they  could  hear  the  purr 
of  the  water  on  the  rocky  shore. 

It  was  anything  but  inviting. 

Within  the  hour  the  storm  had  abated  somewhat. 

Tt  had  worn  itself  out;  for  five  hours  had  been  a 
desperate  stretch. 

During  the  last  hour  Paul  Jones  had  never  once  ceased 
to  assume  command  of  the  JVaMncton,  and  to  back  his 
judgment  with  arguments  that  were  not  questioned. 
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The  result  was  all  too  evident  to  those  who  had  known 
I  .a  rati  and  his  mad  hopes. 

Jones  had  not  sought  to  tight  the  storm. 

He  had  rather  chosen  to  “go  with  it,”  in  a  measure,  v 

If  that  perilous  hour  had  meant  the  salvation  of  the 
ship,  it  also  put  Paul  Jones  into  an  odd  position  on  the 
Washington. 

From  every  side  sailors  came.  £ 

They  looked  upon  him  as  their  champion  aiid  their 
master. 

Both  Larau  and  Gardner  seemed  to  have  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

Larau  had  vanished,  for  the  time  being,  and  Jones  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  look  him  up.  A  lesson  had  been 
taught  him,  and  it  would  do  little  good  to  follow  it  up 
with  another. 

It  seemed  to  the  brave  young  hero  of  the  Revolution 
that  he  had  scarcely  fallen  asleep,  weary  from  the  strain 
of  his  experience,  when  a  dull  boom  awakened  him 
again. 

It  came  from  the  leeward. 

“A  ship’s  gun !” 

He  was  out  of  his  bunk  on  the  second,  thrilled  by  the 
sound. 

After  her  battle  with  the  storm,  the  Washington  had 
thrown  out  anchor  near  the  group  of  islands,  until  morn¬ 
ing  should  make  things  clear,  and  there  had  been  no 
further  intimation  of  peril. 

That  gunshot  was  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 

As  he  went  upon  deck,  eager  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
shot,  he  was  met  by  a  young  girl.  Her  dark  hair  was 
unbound  and  showered  about  her  shoulders,  and  her 
waist,  open  at  the  front,  displayed  a  white  throat,  beauti¬ 
ful  to  look  upon. 

Terror  was  written  on  her  fair  face. 

“I  fear  we  are  again  in  grave  peril,  Mr.  Jones!”  she 
whispered,  hoarsely.  “Look  !  Look !” 

The  shot  that  Paul  Jones  had  heard  found  a  resting 
place. 

A  portion  of  the  Washington's  lee  rail  had  been  splin¬ 
tered  by  a  ball  hurtling  from  the  mystery  of  the  dawn’s 
halo-circled  sea. 


CHAPTER  III. 

« 

WHY  LARAU  WENT  MAD. 

Retina  was  a  girl  of  the  Colonies. 

The  Dorchey  family  had  been  well  known  to  Paul 
Jones,  for  they  hailed  from  Virginia,  and  had  led  in 
many  of  the  social  functions  of  the  village  near  where 
the  commodore  had  led  his  plantation  life. 

When  Paul  Jones  received  his  commission  and  creden¬ 
tials  preparatory  to  going  abroad.  Miss  'Dorchey  loomed 
upon  the-  horizon  most  unexpectedly. 

Jones  had  won  many  sea  battles  under  the  new  flag. 


The  great  fights  had  already  been  fought. 

Long  accounts  of  his  victories  had  preceded  him  to 
America. 

In  the  Providence  he  had  been  victorious. 

In  the  Ranger  he  had  stirred  the  English  coast,  and 
captured  the  Drake,  a  larger  craft, 

In  the  Ranger,  also,  he  had  made  the  French  fleet 
recognize  and  salute  the  flag. 

Then  followed  the  tremendous  victory  over  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  when,  on  the  poor  Richard,  Jones  defeated  the  S era- 
pis,  making  history  which  has  been  echoing  around  the 
world  ever  since. 

The  return  to  Brest,  and  the  long  hours  of  waiting  for 
another  fleet — for  another  boat,  for  anything  that  would 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  fight,  had  gone  amiss. 

Congress  denied  him  everything. 

The  American  commissioners,  then  in  Paris,  with  the 
possible  /exception  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  were  more 
than  powerless. 

Two  of  them  openly  defied  him. 

No  boat  could  be  secured,  and  even  the  just  prize 
moneys,  that  his  crew  should  have  secured,  were  legally 

tied  up. 

At  last  the  home  trip  was  made,  but  Jones  hoped  on, 
for  he  trusted  that  they  would  find  him  a  vessel  there. 

Not  so. 

Landing  in  the  Ariel,  after  many  tribulations,  the  hero*- 
of  the  day  found  that  he  had  men  opposing  him. 

Arthur  Lee,  one  of  the  commissioners,  had  black¬ 
balled  him  in  the  sight  of  those  in  authority,  and  the 
people. 

Jones  found  nothing  but  cool  indifference  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  he  looked  for  praise  and  honor. 

They  had  all  but  forgotten  his  battles  and  his  victories. 

Too  often  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  truly  great. 

Jealousy  is  a  mighty  combatative  force,  and  this  Paul 
Jones  faced  on  every  hand. 

He  stated  his  case  calmly  before  the  committee. 

He  thrashed  down  the  false  tissues;  trampled  them 
under  foot  and  was  completely  exonerated,  for  Lee  had 
accused  him,  in  many  cases,  of  working  for  his  own  in¬ 
terests,  and  of  appropriating  prizes  that  should  have  gone 
to  the  government. 

Washington  willingly  came  forth,  stating  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  this  noble  lion  of  the  sea. 

The  tide  was  turned  in  a  single  day. 

Honor,  where  honor  was  due,  came  slowly  but  surely. 

■  At  this  hour  material  changes  had  taken  place  since 
the  early  days,  when  Paul  Jones  raised  the  first  flag  of 
the  Colonies  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Coiled  Rattle¬ 
snake  a  dreaded  omen  to  the  enemy. 

England  had  been  neatly  driven  back  on  land  and  sea. 

She  conceded  the  independence  of  those  who  had  long 
struggled  to  win  it,  but  at  the  time  our  story  begins  these 
negotiations  were  in  embryo. 
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The  name  of  Jones  still  shone  upon  the  horizon  of  two 
countries. 

“'Phis  piratical  gentleman”  was  still  a  star  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  naval  firmament. 

Surprising  those  who  thought  they  knew  him,  Paul 
Jones  had  been  as  great  on  land  as  on  sea,  and,  while 
he  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  the  America,  a  good  ship 
building  at  Portsmouth,  the  efforts  of  Congress  trans¬ 
ferring  that  craft  to  France,  at  the  last  moment,  for  the 
loss  of  the  Magnifique,  wrecked  in  Boston  Harbor, 
prompted  that  body  of  men  to  give  her  to  their  nervous 
ally. 

This  was  a  final  blow. 

Shortly  afterward  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  prize  money  still  due. 

Personal  financial  ventures,  together  with  his  new 
duties  as  agent,  headed  him  for  foreign  shores  again. 

He  went  at  a  dangerous  time. 

Repeatedly  his  friends  warned  him  that  London  would 
not  be  safe  for  “The  Pirate,”  and  that  he  would  never 
return  alive. 

He  laughed  at  all  this. 

Something  still  greater,  of  real,  vital  import,  made 
the  hurried  trip  from  Philadelphia  a  necessity. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  his  country. 

He  possessed  certain  important  documents,  given  to 
<him  by  Congress,  and  intended  for  Dr.  Franklin. 

The  massive  yellow  envelope  was  sealed. 

Even  Jones  did  not  know  its  contents,  although  he 
suspected,  and  their  grave  importance  thrilled  him. 

Upon  his  person  he  held  what  might  prove  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  commercial  treaty,  while,  in  any  event, 
it  was  certain  that  they  unrolled  the  preliminary  condi¬ 
tions  which  our  government  was  willing  to  entertain. 

England  had  made  none. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  to  speed  the  good  work. 

Thus  it  was  that  Paul  Jones  was  sent  on  a  mission  of 
importance  and  fraught  with  great  peril. 

A  few  hours  before  Jones  went  aboard  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  Betina  Dorchey  requested  an  interview.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  older  brother,  and  the  meeting  was 
affectionate,  for  Jones  thought  much  of  the  pretty  Vir¬ 
ginia  girl. 

Betina’s  mother  and  younger  brother  were  then  in 
England,  having  gone  two  weeks  earlier.  Her  father 
was  dead. 

Important  business  had  made  the  disagreeable  trip  a 
necessity. 

Almost  immediately  word  was  received  that  Mrs. 
Dorchey  was  sick  unto  death,  and  that  they  did  not  expect 
her  to  live.  It  was  suggested  that  the  girl  sail  imme¬ 
diately.  * 

There  were  few  vessels  upon  which  such  a  journey 
could  be  made  in  safety. 


Sea  traffic  had  not  as  yet  settled  down  to  the  ease  and 
comfort  it  once  enjoyed. 

Paul  Jones,  when  approached  on  the  subject,  could 
see  no  reason  why  Betina  should  not  go  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington.  She  was  a  good  ship,  and  had  manyt  extra  pas¬ 
sengers. 

Thus  it  was  arranged.  > 

At  The  final  moment,  the  captain’s  wife,  who  had  also 
planned  to  go,  was  detained  by  the  illness  of  her  own 
little  brood  at  home,  while  Greta,  Miss  Dorchey’s  negro 
maid,  who  had  been  taken  along,  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned,  thus  leaving  Betina  the  only  woman  on  board. 

She  -was  a  little  heroine,  however. 

Nothing  could  daunt  her,  and  her  resignation  to  the 
loneliness  of  her  position  was  a  matter  of  free  discussion. 

There  may  have  been  a  reason  that  none  suspected. 

We  shall  see. 

Jones  personally  championed  the  cause  of  the  pretty 
Virginia  girl.  He  knew  better  than  anyone  else  just 
what  sorrows  rested  upon  her  young  shoulders,  with  a 
mother  dying  in  a  strange  country. 

During  the  storm  of  the  night  Betina  had  remained 
in  the  cabin.  Paul  Jones  was,  of  course,  shocked  and 
amazed  to  see  her  at  this  early  hour  upon  the  deck,  espe¬ 
cially  when  peril  confronted  them  all. 

The  lass  clutched  his  arm. 

“Capt.  Jones,”  she  stammered,  “they  have  fired  upon 
us!” 

“And  who  are  'they’  ?”  he  replied.  ^ 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  second  discharge  boomed  upon  the 
air,  and,  running  to  the  port  side  of  the  Washington, 
Jones  distinguished,  through  the  raising  mist  of  early 
morning,  a  strange  craft. 

It  was  by  no  means  prepossessing. 

Her  lines  were  clean-cut  and  sharp,  suggesting  the 
privateersman,  with  well-trimmed  masts  and  speed  in 
every  spar  and  rope. 

There  were  portholes,  partially  concealed  with  flap¬ 
ping  canvas. 

From  what  was  evidently  the  bow  chaser,  a  puff  of~ 
smoke  curled,  to  be  followed  instantly  by  a  second  dis¬ 
charge. 

A  shot  dropped  scarce  twenty  feet  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington. 

It  was  most  incomprehensible. 

“What  do  you  make  of  this?”  Paul  Jones  inquired  of 
Tamars,  who  was  no  longer  at  the  wheel,  having  been 
relieved. 

“Nary  a  smitch,  sir !” 

“They  have  fired  deliberately  upon  us!” 

“Three  times,  sir!” 

“Have  we  any  reasonable  means  of  defense — I  do  not 
know  what  we  carry  below?” 

“A  baby  ‘nine,’  sir !” 

“Below!” 
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“Ay,  sir.  We  didn’t  think  we  would  need  it.” 

“Have  it  trained  on  yonder  ship,  mate.  The  bos’n  is 
asleep — everyone  seems  to  be.  We  must  fight !” 

“It  looks  as  how  we’d  have  to  do  something,  sir— on 
the  foks'l,  I  takes  it — quarter-deck — a  nine-pounder  be 
better'n  nothing.” 

"That  must  be  determined  later.”  .* 

Paul  Jones,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  felt  that  the  ship 
that  carried  him  and  his  own  future  destiny  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  ever  fickle  fortune. 

The  sea  was  rampant  with  privateersmen. 

They  had  little  conscience,  and  preyed  with  right  good 
will.  This  had  been  just  as  prevalent  after  the  first  inti¬ 
mations  of  peace  as  during  the  conflict. 

Both  sides  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  ocean  vampires. 

They  were,  in  almost  every  case,  outfitted  by  private 
individuals,  who  possessed  all  the  qualifications  of  thor¬ 
ough  pirates. 

Jones  believed  that  they  faced  this  peril. 

The  Washington  was  not  equipped  to  fight  such  odds. 

The  saucy  craft  off  their  port  might  have  ten  “nines” 
for  all  he  knew. 

The  captain  was  supervising  the  work,  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  shots  from  the  privateersman, 
when,  chancing  to  look  down  the  lee  rail,  to  the  stern,  he 
saw  a  startling  sight. 

There  was  a  flash  of  crimson  color,  bright  against  the 
hulk  of  the  Washington;  twice,  thrice,  a  dozen  times,  it 
flaunted  as  a  signal.  < 

A  man  held  a  piece  of  bunting  in  his  hand. 

He  was  waving  it  so  that  those  on  the  strange  craft 
could  see. 

“Ah,  the  scoundrel!”  exclaimed  Paul  Jones;  “that  is 
Larau  !  He  is  signaling,  and  we  are  in  a  trap !” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DEALING  WITH  THE  “DEPUTA.” 

* 

There  was  no  doubt  now,  in  the  mind  of  Paul  Jones, 
that  the  first  mate,  Larau,  was  in  league  with  the  Deputa, 
as  such  the  privateering  craft  proved  to  be  named. 

He  had  suspected  the  Frenchman  from  the  first  day 

out. 

Larau  was  not  a  character  to  inspire  confidence. 

With  no  delay  the  captain  ran  aft.  Larau  popped  up 
from  the  rail,  empty-handed,  just  as  Jones  was  reaching 
out  to  grasp  him. 

“What  are  you  doing  there?”  Jones  demanded. 

The  Frenchman  frowned  sullenly. 

“You  had  a  bit  of  red  cloth— you  were  shaking  it!” 
“Yes,  I  was  doing  that !” 

“It  was  a  signal!” 

“It  was  not!” 

“How  can  you  say  that  when  yon  know  you  lie?” 

•  “Be  careful,  Paul  Jones.  I  have  borne  much  from  you, 
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and  my  patience  will  cease.,  You  struck  a  coward’s  blow 
last  night  at  the  wheel  f 

“It  was  done  in  a  gtfod  cause.” 

“Ah,  and  what  is  vour  hand,  Capt.  Jones?  What  do 
they  say  of  you  in  Ahierica — they  all  but  hung  you  1” 

“Men  of  your  stamp  tried  to  do  it.” 

“Let  me  past .  ’ 

“I  shall  ask"  you  to  remain  where  you  are  until  you  can 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  your  very  suspicious 
conduct.” 

“I  again  refuse.” 

“Larau,  I  would  not  be  harsh,  but  retribution  will 
come  to  you.  When  I  strike,  it  is  always  at  an  eneriiv.” 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulder  with  scorn. 

“I  fancy,”  he  returned,  “that  you  win.  with  your 
tongue  more  often  than  you  do  with  your  sword.” 

The  captain  would  have  wasted  no  more  words  with 
this  unruly  spirit,  for  he  had  prepared  to  see  that  he  was 
put  in  irons,  under  instructions  from  Capt.  Gardner,  when 
Betina  intervened. 

She  looked  to  Paul  Jones  for  all  information,  and  as 
this  was  an  hour  of  dread  anticipation,  his  advice  seemed 
paramount.  <■  .  , 

“Does  this  mean  a  real  fight?”  she  cried,  hurrying  up 
to  him.  “The  men  are  training  all  the  guns — it  is  horri¬ 
ble — horrible !” 

Larau  stepped  aside. 

In  another  moment  he  had  disappeared  into  the  fore¬ 
castle. 

Above,  all  was  scurry  and  excitement. 

The  nine-pounder  had  been  prepared  for  action,  and 
looked  formidable,  after  a  fashion,  although  she  would 
be  no  match,  at  longe  range,  for  the  larger  guns  of  the 
Deputa. 

“Yes,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  some  fighting,”  Jones 
returned,,  after  a  pause. 

Betina  looked  frightened. 

“Are  those — pirates?”  she  inquired. 

“You  might  call  them  that.” 

“But  we  have  harmed  them  in  no  way!” 

“That  makes  little  difference.” 

“I  only  wish  that  we  might  escape  without  this  firing. 

I  am  afraid,  Capt.  Jones.  War  is  a  ghastly  thing.” 

“I  had  thought  it  over,  but  these  are  mere  striplings 
of  the  high  seas.  They  are  engaged  in  work  that  stamps 
them  as  cowards.” 

.  “What  will  we  do?” 

“You  must  go  direct  to  the  cabin.  It  will  be  no  place 
for  you,  shortly,  on  deck.  I  cannot  predict  the  future, 
and,  already  they  have  shattered  the  rail.” 

s  ,  i .  s 

Betina  did  as  she  was  bidden. 

Jones  awaited  further  demonstration  from  the  enemy. 

Larau  had  wanted  to  drive  the  Washington  according  * 
to  his  own  directions.  This  would  indicate  that  it  had 
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been  agreed  that  the  Deputa  should  fall  in  with  the  sailing 
craft,  for  purely  thievish  purpcA.s. 

Laran  had  endeavored  to  send  the  Washington  to  the 
islands.  ’  k  • 

He  had  undoubtedly  made  arrangements  with  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  privateersman  to  guide  the  Washington  into 
a  channel  where  she  might  fall  an  easy  \^ctim. 

Night  and  the  storm  had,  in  part,  interfered  with  the 
scheme. 

Morning  and  calm  brought  back  the  old  situation. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Frenchman  had  insisted  upon 
making  his  craft  battle  adverse  winds  and  currents. 

It  was  to  give  the  Washington  over  to  still  greater 
peril. 

Jones  shook  with  anger  and  emotion  as  he  thought 
of  it. 

Larau  had  positively  shown  his  colors. 

One  of  the  young  sailors  of  the  Washington  begged 
leave  to  have  a  word  with  Capt.  Jones  at  this  moment. 

The  dashing  chevalier  faced  a  lad  he  had  noted  be¬ 
fore,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  intuitively  attracted. 

Bob  Haron  was  a  born  American.  He  had  served 
some  years  before  the  mast,  and  gone  out  with  Biddle  on 
one  of  his  cruises. 

His  enlistment  with  the  Washington  had  been  at  the 
last  moment,  and  Jones,  who  had  often  spoken  with 
^voting  Haron,  could  not  quite  make  out  why  the  lad 
should  have  cared  to  choose  such  a  rough  life,  when  his 
education  fitted  him  for  better  things. 

He  was  a  born  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

That  he  knew  the  life  of  the  sea  did  not  take  away  from 
him  a  certain  polish  that  made  him  stand  out  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  grizzled  sailors  of  the  forecastle. 

“May  I  speak  with  you,  sir?”  Bob  inquired. 

“You  must  not  look  upon  me  as  master  here,  my  boy,” 
Jones  answered.  “Capt.  Gardner  is  in  command.  I  have 
'*-,sn^ereiy*used  my  judgment  at  a  time  when  it  was  needed, 
and  when  Gardner  was  incapacitated.” 

“But  you  know,  sir,  and  I  respect  what  you  have 
done.  I  only  thought  that  you  might  lilqe  to  know  cer¬ 
tain  things.” 

“In  relation  to  the  Deputa?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“It  will  be  my  pleasure.  She  is  a  craft  of  mystery,  I 
must  confess,  and  for  once  I  am  stumped.” 

“I  have  been  looking  at  her  through  the  glass !” 

“Very  good.” 

“And  I  have  found  that  she  is  in  a  pretty  mess.  She 
is  sinking!” 

Paul  Jones  could  scarcely  believe  what  he  heard. 

Bob  Haron  spoke  with  conviction. 

“That  seems  quite  impossible.  Why,  she  has  just  been 
bring  upon  us !” 

“I  know  it,  sir.  But  she  is  off  the  island  only  a  few 

points,  and  her  keel  is  on  the  rocks  1” 


“The  storm  must  have  driven  her  there !” 

“Very  likely,  sir.  It  can  scarcely  be  noticed  at  this 
distance,  but  she  has  a  bad  hole  to  port,  and  she  is  far 
down  in  the  water.  In  another  hour  she  will  be  stranded 
on  the  shoals.” 

“Most  remarkable !” 

“Sh?  has  stopped  firing,  sir,  because  her  pitch  has 
thrown  her  guns  out  of  range.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
powder  and  shot  to  keep  it  up  longer.” 

“They  must  know  their  predicament?” 

“They  do,  sir.  Two  boats  have  put  off  for  the  island, 
to  leeward.  They  are  partially  concealed  by  the  Deputa 
herself.” 

All  this  had  obviously  taken  place  while  Jones  was 
talking  with  the  rascally  Larau. 

It  placed  a  different  light  on  the  entire  affair. 

“We  will  give  them  a  taste  of  their  own  deviltry,” 
Jones  snapped,  bringing  his  teeth  together  sharply,  after 
a  manner  he  had,  when  excited.  “How  is  the  captain?” 

“All  but  dead,  sir — he  is  raging  with  fever!” 

“Anyone  with  him?” 

“Two,  sir,  and  the  young  lady — be — that  is,  you  know 
her,  sir.  She  has  done  everything  possible  for  him.” 

“It  would  be  impossible  to  converse  rationally  with 
him?” 

“I  would  think  so.  His  fever  has  made  him  de¬ 
lirious.” 

The  full  glare  of  the  sun  now  illuminated  the  waters. 

'  It  brought  out  the  island,  a  small  one,  with  bleak 
stretches  of  barren  sand  and  rock,  to  leeward,  rising 
gently  from  the  ragged  shore. 

There  were  no  trees — absolutely  nothing,  except  the 
great  masses  of  sand-covered  rock,  to  relieve  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  the  picture.  Dimly  traced  in  the  distance,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  away,  a  second  island  could  be  seen,  sister 
to  this. 

Tamars  had  returned  to  the  wheel. 

“We  are  to  run  in  as  near  as  we  dare,  my  man,”  Jones 
whispered  to  him ;  “I  want  to  salute  the  Deputa ,  if  you 
please.” 

Their  single  gun  had  been  mounted  and  was  ready  for 
business. 

Jones  was  smiling  grimly  to  himself. 

Had  there  ever  existed  before  such  grotesquely  re¬ 
markable  circumstances  on  board  a  ship. 

The  captain  was  raging  with  fever. 

The  second  in  command  frantically  crazed  and  un¬ 
reliable. 

A  crew  partially  demoralized  by  the  stunning  incidents 
of  six  strange  hours. 

“Bob,”  declared  Capt.  Jones,  for  Haron  had  not  gone 
far,  “I  would  have  you  do  me  one  favor.” 

“Ah  !  and  it  is  granted  now,  sir.” 

“Watch  the  first  mate.  I  have  good  cause  to  mistrust 
him.” 
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“  \\ ,  sir.  and  I  will.  I  am  of  the  selfsame  opinion.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Do  not  let  him  get  out  of  your 
sight,  and  if  he  should  do  anything  that  strikes  you  as 
peculiar,  tell  me  at  once.” 

“Ay,  sir.” 

Bob  Haron  slipped  hurriedly  away. 

He  had  headed  for  the  forecastle. 

Now  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington. 

She  was  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  enemy. 

The  trim,  little  nine-pounder  was  mounted,  with  Igr 
black  mouth  pointed  across  the  waters  to  the  Depnta.  " 

Paul  Jones  was  struck  by  a  sudden  flash  of  inspiration, 
as  he  took  in  the  entire  situation.  Larau  came  on  deck. 
Bob  Haron  dogged  him,  but  in  a  quiet  manner. 

“Here,  my  man,  I  want  you.” 

Larau’s  jaw  tightened. 

He  appeared  not  to  hear  or  see. 

Jone's  whirled  him  about. 

“Do  you  see  that  gun?”  he  thundered,  his  face  seamed 
with  hard  lines.  “The  Depnta  has  been  harassing  us,  we 
will  show  them  what. we  can  do,  even  if  we  are  not 
decked  out  like  a  war  craft.  I  want  you  to  fire  the  shot 
that  will  carry  our  message!” 


CHAPTER  V. 

RASCALITY  ON  THE  JUMP. 

In  his  heart,  Jones  knew  that  the  wretch,  Larau,  had 
been  responsible  for  much  of  the  danger  and  inconven¬ 
ience  they  had  experienced. 

He  had  decoyed  the  Washington  into  danger. 

He  was  in  league  with  those  on  board  the  Depnta, 
and  had  schemed  to  throw  the  Washington  into  their 
hands,  that  such  booty  as  might  be  on  board  could  be 
captured. 

Now  Paul  Jones  had  turned  the  tables. 

He  had  asked,  with  smiling  intent,  the  rascal  to  fire 
upon  his  friends,  a  unique  request,  when  all  is  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  gun  was  in  readiness. 

It  only  awaited  Larau’s  touch,  and  a  shot  would  go 
hissing  over  the  waters  to  tantalize  the  ill-fated  Depnta. 

The  privateersman  was  helpless  and  hopeless.  The 
rocks  would  soon  claim  her  as  their  own. 

She  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Washington. 

The  sailors  stood  about  in  wondering  groups.  A  por¬ 
tion  there  were  who  had  questioned  Paul  Jones  privilege 
to  step  in  as  he  did  and  order  them  to  their  posts,  but 
the  majority  agreed  that  Larau  was  insane. 

This  last  incident  would  bring  the  matter  to  a  head. 

T^rau  stood  with  his  back  to  the  rail. 

His  arms  were  twisted  back  of  him,  throwing  his 
shoulders  forward,  and  there  was  an  evil  glitter  in  Ins 
gray  eyes. 


“I  will  not  fire  the  gun !”  he  snarled. 

“But  I  command  you!” 

“It  makes  no  difference.  For  Capt.  Gardner  I  would 
do  much,  but  for  you  I  will  do  nothing !” 

“Capt.  Gardner  has  placed  me  in  temporary  command. 

I  am  the  superior  officer  on  this  ship,  and  I  tell  you  to 
fire  that  gun !” 

„  “I  have  given  my  answer,  sir!” 

The  calm  way  in  which  this  shqrt  sentence  was  stated, 
made  it  impressive,  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that 
Larau  had  gritted  his  teeth  and  told  himself  that  he 
would  not  yield. 

“He’s  right!” 

“We  don’t  blame  him!” 

“You* are  not  master  here!” 

“We  will  not  submit  to  it !” 

Such  were  the  cries  that  echoed  from  those  of  the 
men  who  were  with  Larau. 

As  many  more,  however,  thirsted  for  a  fight. 

From  the  Frenchman,  Paul  Jones  turned  upon  the 
mutinous  followers  of  Larau. 

“Another  outburst  like  that,  and  I’ll  have  you  put  in 
irons,  every  man  of  you,”  he  cried.  “Know  you  that  it 
is  not  for  our  own  lives  and  interests  that  we  make  this 
voyage ;  it  is  for  our  homes  and  our-  country !” 

Silence  followed  these  words. 

“Am  I  asking  such  a  terrible  thing,  that  I  command^, 
one  of  you  to  return  the  challenge  of  that  buccaneering 
craft  across  the  rocks?  Do  you  want  to  submit  to  her 
perfidy  and  allow  her  to  laugh  at  us,  for  the  cowards 
that  we  would  be  if  we  sailed  away  in  silence?  It  is 
true  that  she  has  been  wrecked  and  cannot  live  long, 
but  there  are  men  aboard — pirates — criminals.  I  will 
have  my  way !” 

“He  speaks  the  truth!”  ejaculated  Tamars. 

“Let  us  whip  the  privateersman,”  echoed  Bob  Haron. 

Larau  had  not  moved  from  his  original  position  by 
the  rail. 

¥ 

“Why  havq  }r°u  selected  me  to  fire  the  gun;  I  know 
naught  of  it,”  the  Frenchman  snarled.  “There  are  men 
aboard  who  have  handled  it.” 

Just  then  Jones  was  unwilling  to  tell  what  he  knew  of 
the  other. 

It  was  discreet  to  let  that  pass  until  they  had  reached 
port. 

Any  antagonism  shown  toward  a  man  who  had  many 
friends  among  the  crew  might  precipitate  a  mutiny. 

He  saw  no  reason,  however,  why  Larau  should  not  do 
as  he  was  commanded.  Discipline  could  be  maintained  ifl 
no  other  fashion. 

A  refusal  was  not  one  of  the  granted  things  where  he 
was  concerned. 

\  On  the  other  hand,  Pauf  Jones  knew  that  it  would 
prove  the  guilt  of  the  rascal.  If  he  did  not  want  to  fire 
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upon  the  Deputa,  it  would  go  to  sustain  such  suspicions 
as  he  already  had. 

He  smiled  when  he  thought  of  the  way  he  had  cornered 
the  mate. 

It  was  a  neat  turn. 

“Have  you  made  up  your  mind  completely?” 

Jones  was  almost  upon  the  Frenchman. 

He  had  not  armed  himself,  nor  did  he  display  any, 
desire  to  reach  for  a  weapon,  although  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  get  sword  or  pistol. 

Larau  pressed  his  lips  together. 

“I  have  spoken  to  you !” 

The'  same  dogged  refusal  to  speak.  - 

Twice  before  Larau  had  met  those  stern  eyes  and  felt 
the  strength  of  that  muscular  arm. 

He  feared  Capt.  Jones. 

Larau’s  thin  body  slunk  further  down  the  rail,  and  his 
hands  popped  outward  from  where  they  had  been 
twisted. 

Jones  waited  only  for  a  moment. 

With  the  rapidity  of  a  trigger  in  action,  he  seized 
Larau  by  the  throat,  and  before  that  hearty  could  resist, 
bent  his  head  backward. 

It  was  pressed  on  the  rail  until  the  fellow  gasped 
and  gurgled  for  breath,  but  Jones  held  him  there,  while 
Larau  grew  purple  in  the  face,  and  rolled  hjs  eyes 
wildly. 

“This  is  an  outrage !”  shouted  one  of  Larau’s  ship¬ 
mates. 

“Is  a  stranger  to  run  our  craft?” 

“Go  for  him,  lads !” 

Paul  Jones  would  soon  face  a  fresh  struggle. 

“You  stand  back,  all  of  ye!” 

A  new  voice  thundered  upon  the  air. 

Tamars,  armed  with  a  heavy  cutlass,  had  sprung  to 
the  middle  of  the  deck,  between  Jones  and  the  crowd,  his 
-blade' ready  to  cleave  the  head  of  the  first  mutineer. 

Bob  and  a  number  of  the  crew  were  with  him. 

“Capt.  Jones  is  ke-rect!”  Tamars  continued,  breath¬ 
lessly,  “that  dog  isn’t  fit  to  command  the  Washington. 
He  is  British  at  heart,  if  you  asks  me.  Only  last  night 
didn’t  he  want  us  to  fight  the  gale  when  we  could  have 
shoved  into  calm  water;  didn’t  he?” 

There  were  angry  mutterings. 

Larau  had  stanch  confederates. 

“But  he  isn’t  the  captain,  of  this  here  vessel !” 

“No,  no,  no^’ 

“The  mate  was  given  the  command.  Capt.  Gardner 
was  the  one  as  told  him.” 

“We  want  to  know  who  rules  this  here  roost,  any¬ 
way.” 

“I’ll  show  von,  if  you  don’t  keep  back  thar,”  Tamars 
grinned.  He  had  a  peculiar  way  of  grinning  at  all  times. 
It  was  perpetual.  No  matter  under  what  conditions — no 
matter  the  time,  his  face  ever  wore  that  placid  grin. 


Now  it  was  a  danger  signal. 

0 

Everyone  knew  Tamars  and  his  determined  ways. 

A  sturdy,  grizzled  old  fellow,  he  had  long  been  re¬ 
spected  for  his  silence  and  quiet  certainty  of  purpose. 

Two  of  the  seamen  had  made  as  if  to  snatch  Larau 
from  the  hands  that  held  him  to  the  rail.  They,  too, 
were  armed  with  short  swords,  but  Tamars  cared  little 
for  this. 

Grinning,  he  thrust  out  with  his  cutlass. 

It  pricked  the  arm  of  the  first  sailor. 

J3ob  Haron  cheered. 

<"We  stand  with  Capt.  Jones!”  he  exclaimed. 

Larau  was  faint  from  loss  of  breath. 

His  smugglings  were  as  nothing  under  the  mastery 
of  the  strength  of  the  wiry  captain. 

The  bones  in  his  neck  seemed  to  crack. 

His  kicking  boots  played  a  grim  rattle  of  sound  on  the 
deck,  but  he  could  not  shake  off  the  death  clutch. 

“Will  you  do  as  I  say?” 

“L-l-let  me  u-up!” 

“Not  until  you  give  me  your  word !” 

“I’m— d-dying!  Oh - ”  .  /  J 

“It  is  a  little  thing  to  live,  when’y°ur  life  ’IS  as  black 
as  a  storm-ridden  night !” 

Disgusted,  Jones  flung  his  arms  upward,  as  the 
Frenchman’s  nodding  head  bobbed  a  weak  acceptance  of 
the  situation. 

Larau  staggered  and  nearly  fell  to  the  deck. 

He  recovered  himself  with  a  mighty  effort,  but,  con¬ 
trary  to  lws  vow,  snatched  a  knife  from  his  girdle  and 
made  for  the  man  he  hated  worse  than  the  very  death  he~ 
stood  in  dread  of. 

The  man  meant  murder. 

That  blade  had  killed  more  than  one  man. 

Jones  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  peril. 

Fie  caught  the  upraised  wrist,  and  in  another  second 
the  steel  went  spinning  high  into  the  air. 

As  it  fell,  the  point  sank  deep  into  the  toughened  tim¬ 
bers  of  the  deck  and  vibrated  there. 

“Larau,  you  will  suffer  for  this.” 

“I  have  suffered  already,  confound  you!”  the  French¬ 
man  replied,  shrieking  out  his  words.  “I  have  been  hu¬ 
miliated,  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  rights.” 

In  his  blind  rage  he  forgot  everything. 

Tamars,  Bob  and  a  portion  of  the  crew  would  have 
caught  him,  and  ended  the  matter  then  and  there,  but 
Larau, chose  a  different  attack. 

He  glanced  along  the  deck. 

He  saw  the  gun  awaiting  him. 

He  noted  the  steel  of  Paul  Jones’  glance. 

Shaking  his  fist  frantically  in  the  face  of  the  captain,  he 
jumped  to  the  rail,  clambered  upon  it  and  shot  over  into 
the  sea,  cursing  with  his  last  breath,  as  he  plunged  head¬ 
foremost  amid  a  rain  of  Hying  spray. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SANDROCK  ISLAND. 

‘‘Shall  I  shoot  him,  sir?” 

“No,  Tamars,  it  were  better  to  let  him  escape,  if  he 

can.” 

“I  can  see  his  head  a-bobbin’ !” 

“He  is  heading  for  the  Deputa!” 

“Precisely,  sir,  but  the  head  as  is  bobbing  will  some 
day  bob  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  I’m  thinkin’.” 

“Very  likely  so.” 

“Shall  I  fire  the  gun?” 

“No,  leave  that  to  me.” 

“You,  sir?” 

Jones  wondered  at  the  ejaculation. 

“Tamars,”  he  returned,  “I  was  born  with  a  heart  that 
loves  powder.  For  ten  years  I  have  slept  praying  for 
freedom  and  foi  the  battle  that  would  bring  it.” 

Tamars  could  not  understand  that  Paul  Jones,  under  all 
conditions,  was  a  master  of  strategy.  He  thought,  in  an 
indistinct  way,  that  Jones  simply  thundered  out  com¬ 
mands  from  the  quarter-deck  that  won  the  fight. 

There  was  no  interference  from  the  crew. 

The  captain  sighted  along  the  rusty  barrel  of  the 
little  nine-pounder  and  let  the  Deputa  have  it. 

It  was  not  his  purpose  to  further  damage  her. 

A  screeching  answer  to  those  previous  challenges  hissed 
into  the  rigging  of  the  privateering  stranger,  and  there 
was  a  commotion  on  her  decks. 

“Glory,  but  that  war  a  fine  one !”  gasped  Tamars. 

“He  could  have  raked  her !”  put  in  Bob. 

“Raked  her!”  retorted  Tamars.  “My,  he  said  he  was 
born  with  powder  in  his  heart,  and  I  begs  leave  to  add — 
a  cannon  in  his  pockets !” 

In  the  meanwhile,  just  visible  in  the  green  of  the 
swirling  waters,  Larau  was  seen  swimming  with  all  the 
ease  of  one  long  accustomed  to  the  art. 

His  destination  was  the  Deputa. 

Rather  than  submit  to  the  will  of  Capt.  Jones,  the 
Frenchman  had  jumped  overboard,  deserting  his  post. 

This  would  signify  that  he  was  indeed  in  league  with 
the  rascally  privateer  and  her  questionable  crew. 

There  was  no  suggestion  of  retaliation  from  the 
Deputa. 

She  had  settled  far  in  the  w^ter,  lurching  to  star¬ 
board  until  her  decks  were  at  a  dangerous  angle. 

It  was  not  likely  that  she  would  disappear  entirely, 
for  the  rocks  of  the  shoal  would  hold  her  up,  but  she 
would  never  sail  the  ocean  again. 

Three  boats  had  already  rounded  a  jut  of  the  island 

and  disappeared. 

Still  a  fourth,  and,  doubtless,  the  last,  was  being  low¬ 
ered  in  hot  haste. 

Dripping,  like  a  half-drowned  rat,  Larau  was  seen  to 
KramWe  up  a  trailing  rope,  and  reach  the  deck  of  the 

Deputa. 


“Ahoy !” 

The  sailing  master  of  the  Washington  gave  the  hail. 

There  was  no  indication  of  life  on  the  other  ship. 

Such  operations  as  were  in  progress  were  being  car¬ 
ried  out  on  the  island  side,  and  this  with  a  great  deal  of 
precaution. 

The  watch  was  the  first  to  see  the  quarter  boat,  carry¬ 
ing  a  crowd  of  men,  push  in  for  the  small  cover  around 
the  jut  of  rocks. 

“The  Deputa  has  been  deserted,  sir !”  he  called  to 
Jones. 

“Do  you  think  they  have  all  gone?” 

“Reasonably  sure  of  it,  sir.” 

“Yes,”  chimed  in  Bob  Haron.  “And  that  scoundrel, 
Larau,  sat  in  the  stern  sheets,  still  dripping.  I  could  see 
him  distinctly.” 

“They  evidently  think  their  craft  is  sinking,  and  fear 
that  they  will  go  down  with  her.” 

“Which  the  same  she  is  apt  to  do,  sir.” 

Paul  Jones  decided  upon  a  daring  move. 

He  was  very  anxious  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  Deputa, 
and  to  learn,  too,  more  of  her  than  had  so  far  become 
known. 

This  could  only  be  done  by  a  systematic  search. 

With  this  plan  in  mind,  Jones  ordered  a  boat  to  be  low¬ 
ered  over  the  side  of  the  Washington. 

The  last  one  from  the  Deputa  had/dipped  beyond  their 
range  of  vision. 

The  captain,  after  leaving  word  with  one  of  the  sailors 
to  apprise  Gardner,  should  the  captain  regain  his  senses, 
took  his  departure  in  the  boat,  accompanied  by  four 
sailors,  Bob  and  Tamars. 

They  were  all  well  armed,  for  while  they  were  willing 
to  believe  that  the  Deputa  had  been  entirely  deserted,  it 
was  always  safe  to  be  prepared  for  the  unexpected. 

Surely  there  would  be  something  on  board  this  phan¬ 
tom  craft  of  the  island,  to  tell  of  her  mission  and  her 
mystery. 

A  nearer  approach  to  the  vessel  showed  the  men  in 
the  boat  that  the  Deputa  could  not  long  survive  the  wash 
and  wear  of  her  position. 

There  were  three  terrific  gashes,  made  by  the  shoal 
rocks,  in  her  bow. 

Through  these  the  water  had  surged. 

The  quarter  boat  was  fastened  with  rope  astern,  while 
the  different  members  of  the  expedition  managed  to  gain  • 
the  deck  by  means  of  dangling  ropes  scattered  by  Paul 
Jones’  telling  shot  from  the  nine-pounder. 

The  Deputa  was  built  like  a  sloop,  and  very  speedy. 

Six  guns  were  visible  on  her  decks. 

There  were  many  signs  of  a  hurried  departure. 

Boxes  and  packages  were  scattered  in  confusion  from 
forecastle  to  cabin. 

Aft  lay  a  great  collection  of  tangled  ropes  and  spars. 
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again  bringing  out  the  effective  shot  that  had  played  sad 
havoc  with  her  working  gear  aloft. 

“We  will  take  a  peek  at  her  forecastle,”  the  captain  sug¬ 
gested.  “If  this  vessel  has  a  log,  it  has  been  written  in 
human  blood.  I  was  right  when  I  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  she  was  a  privateer  of  the  piratical  type.” 

Up  to  this  moment  the  investigation  had  not  gone 
further  than  the  deck. 

Slinging  open  the  forecastle  door,  on  his  clattering 
way  down  the  stairs,  Bob  Haron  met  with  a  surprise. 

Something  descended  upon  his  head  with  crushing 
force. 

“Tricked !” 

It  was  his  last  gasp  as  he  pitched  insensible  into  the 
darkness. 

Tamars  was  directly  behind  him,  while  Paul  Jones  and 
the  sailor  trailed  behind.  • 

Bob  had  been  struck  by  a  slug  of  iron. 

If  he  escaped  without  a  fractured  skull  it  would  be  a 
marvel. 

“Devil’s  own  work  afoot !”  sputtered  old  Tamars. 

He  had  started  backward  in  bewilderment. 

Paul  Jones  needed  no  information.  # 

In  that  second  he  knew  that  a  sly  trick  had  been  per¬ 
petrated  by  some  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Depnta. 

Five  or  six  French  sailors  were  visible,  crowding  up 
the  companion  way  all  armed  and  smirking  at  the  success 
-.of  their  ruse. 

“We  can't  see  the  lad  killed!”  roared  old  Tamars, 
seizing  his  cutlass  and  retracing  his  own  steps;  “have  I 
your  permission  to  give  it  to  a  few  of  them,  captain  ?” 

Jones’  response  was  to  seize  a  sword  from  one  of  the 
men  and  himself  lead  the  attack. 

Sandrock  Island,  as  named  by  the  unfortunate  Haron, 
when  he  first  picked  out  the  gray  bowlders,  with  their 
shrouds. of  yellow  sand,  had  proved  a  decoy  block. 

E\mnow  it  lay  to  leeward,  dark  and  foreboding,  with 
Ufs-yet  unexplored  regions,  and  its  sullen  heights  frown¬ 
ing  against  the  blue  sky. 

Bob  Haron  had  pitched  into  the  forecastle,  down  the 
darkened  steps. 

He  could  not  be  seen  by  Jones’  men,  for  the  passage 
was  blocked  with  fighting  humanity,  as  Paul  Jones,  cutlass 
in  hand,  pushed  past  Tamars. 

“Of  course  we  will  give  it  to  them!” 

“Ay,  sir,  and — ay  !” 

“Look  out !”  came  the  warning. 

All  was  pandemonium  in  an  instant. 

Why  a  detail  of  men  had  been  left  on  the  Depnta  was 
not  to  be  surmised  just  then.  It  sufficed  that  a  trap  had 
been  set,  and  unless  some  energetic  fighting  was  ac¬ 
complished,  the  decks  would  be  splattered  with  the  blood 
of  more  victims. 

A  pistol  exploded  so  near  to  Jones’  head  that  it  made 
his  ears  hum  and  whirr. 


The  aim  had  been  poor,  and  the  fellow  wjpo  still  held 
the  smoking  weapon  was  pinned  against  the  woodwork 
by  a  sword  that  ran  him  through  and  through. 

Impaled  there,  his  hideous  figure  wriggled  and  squirmed' 
until  the  fellow  gasped  for  the  last  time. 

Jones  was  on  his  mettle. 

Anger  stirred  every  fiber  of  his  fiery  nature. 

One  fqe  conquered  was  not  a  victor}’,  however,  for  the 
passage,  as  we  have  stated,  was  alive  with  ugly  sailors, 
beating  upward,  prepared  for  that  which  they  could  have 
known  would  be  inevitable. 

With  a  gurgle  and  death  rattle,  the  first  victim  sank 
upon  the  stairs,  dragging  the  steel  with  him,  until,  clog¬ 
ging  the  feet  of  his  comrades,  he  rolled  over  and  over  in 
the  gloom. 

Paul  Jones,  unarmed,  faced  a  greater  task  than  had 

been  his  in  many  days,  as  three  burly  wretches  assailed 

him,  one  discharging  a  pistol  almost  in  his  face. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BETINA  FALLS  A  VICTIM. 

“Look  ye,  lads,  Paul  Jones  is  in  sore  straits!” 

“Ay,  ay,  we  are  with  him !” 

It  was  old  Tamars  who  had  sounded  the  warning  cry. 

With  his  own  eyes  he  had  witnessed  the  great  danger 
below,  where  Jones  was  battling  greater  odds  than  any 
one  man  was  expected  to  meet  and  to  escape. 

“Strike  for  their  heads !” 

“For  their  hearts,  it  were  better !” 

“Any  place,  so  that  they  may  die.  Their  hearts  have’0 
never  lived !” 

Jones  had  not  asked  for  aid. 

With  no  weapons  but  his  fists,  he  had  turned  these 
to  excellent  advantage,  for  the  sailor  with  the  pistol  had 
been  knocked  into  the  darkness,  howling  like  a  hyena. 

m 

Another  met  the  same  fate,  for  Jones  was  handy  with 
his  knuckles. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  sailors  of  the  Depnta  to 
overpower  Capt.  Jones  and  his  detail. 

That  was  why  they  had  been  left  behind,  for  the  low¬ 
ering  of  the  boat  from  the  Washington  had  been  care¬ 
fully  noted. 

There  is  no  incentive  stronger  than  that  prompted  by 
desperation,  and  the  wreck  of  the  Depnta  had  made  the 
privateering  pirates  hopelessly  insane. 

Old  Tamars  did  not  arrive  upon  the  scene  a  second 
too  soon. 

His  cutlass  thrashed  the  air  and  the  five  sailors  backed 
him  excellently,  using  short  knives  when  the  affair  be¬ 
came  a  hand-to-hand  conflict. 

Before  very  long  six  Frenchmen  had  been  struck  down. 

Wounded  or  killed  outright,  they  had  become  demor¬ 
alized  and  out  of  it  for  good. 
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“Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  lad?”  asked  Tamars. 

They  were  all  storming  down  the  forecastle  steps, 
Jones  in  their  midst,  and  the  question  had  been  put  to 

him. 

“He  is  with  the  others.” 

“Those  reprobates,  sir?” 

“Yes^  the  scoundrel  I  pinned  to  the  door  struck  him 
with  his  cutlass.” 

‘‘More  to  his  joy  in  the  after  life.” 

“There  may  be  others,  Tamars.” 

“We’ll  soon  find  out,  sir.” 

“Tell  the  men  to  go  slowly.” 

“Ay,  sir,  but  charmed  they  are,”  and  the  old  man 
grinned,  although  there  was  nothing  funny  to  boast  of. 

Bob  Haron  himself  fitted  out  the  missing  link  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

He,  pale-faced,  appeared  suddenly  in  the  framework 
of  the  open  passage,  as  he  slowly  and  painfully  pulled 
himself  upward,  step  by  step. 

“I  have  heard — I  am  all  right,  Capt.  Jones,”  he  said, 
feebly. 

“But  you  are  severely  injured,  lad.” 

“Nothing  to  mention,  sir;  I  am  all  right.” 

“Are  there  others  down  the  forecastle?” 

“Not  that  I  can  make  out.” 

“We  will  make  sure  of  that,  however.” 

Bob  was  carried  to  the  deck,  where  he  could  receive 
a  dash  of  cold  water  and  a  breath  of  air. 

He  had  not  been  wounded  to  any  great  extent. 

Now  a  thorough  search  was  made  of  the  forecastle. 

The  party  of  Frenchmen  had  consisted  of  six,  in  all. 
Of  these,  two  alone  remained  alive. 

They  were  soon  made  prisoners. 

Considerable  time  had  beeiToccupied  in  this,  and  small 
attention  had  been  paid  to  other  than  forecastle  duties, 
where  sick  were  attended  and  Deputa  sailors  placed 
where  they  could  do  no  more  damage. 

Tamars  was  the  first  to  note  a  fresh  cause  for  alarm. 

It  came  as  a  complete  shock  to  Jones  and  his  party. 

Tamars  had  been  on  the  deck,  aft,  when,  as  if  gifted 
with  winged  feet,  he  dashed  once  more  to  the  forecastle, 
beating  his  chest  with  his  brown  hands. 

“It  is  gone,  sir!”  he  groaned. 

Jones  looked  at  him  as  if  to  question  his  sanity. 

“Gone!  What  is  gone?”  he  returned. 

“The  quarter  boat,  sir!” 

“Drifted — broke  her  ropes?” 

“Ah,  sir;  worse  than  that.”\ 

“What  has  happened  to  her,  my  man  F 

“The  rope  was  deliberately  cut.  One  of  the  boats  that 
went  around  the  island  slipped  in  under  our  lee  while 
we  were  below,  sir,  and  lugged  off  the  craft. 

“Fools  that  we  were,  not  to  leave  a  watch.’ 

“They  are  quite  out  of  sight,  sir,  now.  1  reached  the 
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deck  just  in  time  to  see  them  rounding  the  point.  It  was 
a  dirty  trick,  sir.” 

“Their  wits  have  been  sharpened  by  desperation.” 

“But  what  could  they  gain,  sir;  that’s  what  I  want 
to  know?  An  empty  boat  isn't  of  nary  value.” 

“You  may  be  sure  that  they  have  a  plan  in  mind.” 

“Shall  I  signal  to  the  Washington ?” 

“Let  me  think.  I  would  punish  the  reprobates.  There 
must  be  a  way.” 

There  was  scant  satisfaction  in  a  visit  to  the  upper 
yvorks,  for  the  sea  was  calm,  Sandrock  Island  a  lonely 
spot  to  leeward,  with  no  indication  of  the  enemy,  and 
their  boat  gone. 

“Where  is  young  Bob  Haron?”  was  Jones’  first  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  lad  had  been  left  on  the  cool  deck,\  where  he 
might  recover  from  the  terrific  blow  he  had  received 
in  ^he  forecastle,  but  now  no  trace  of  him  was  to  be 
found. 

Tamars  looked  at  the  sailors. 

The  sailors  looked  back  at  Tamars. 

Their  combined  search  brought  not  one  whit  of  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  missing  lad. 

“Great  heavens,  sir !”  gasped  the  old  fellow,  running 
back  from  his  mad  investigation  of  every  nook  and 
corner,  “they  have  gone  and  took  him,  too!” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  our  own  stupidity,  and  the  wits 
of  those  who  have  defied  us,  grow  in  equal  propor¬ 
tion.” 

“My  very  thoughts,  sir.” 

“Is  there  a  boat  left?” 

“Ay,  sir;  a  wee  bit  of  a  one  fo’ards.” 

“Have  it  lowered  immediately ;  summon  your  men 
from  the  folcs’l  and  tell  them  to  arm  themselves  for 
a  long  and  a  bitter  fight.  We  will  put  oft"  from  the 
Deputa  and  qvertake  that  boat  of  ours  before  they  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  main  force.  Signal 
the  Washington  to  swing  around  the  point,  and  stand 
ready  to  pour  shot  from  our  nine-pounder  if  we  have 
any  difficulty  whatever.” 

•  *  h 

“Ay,  sir ;  and  it  do  sound  good  to  hear  you  talk.” 

“There  L  not  one  second  to  lose.” 

“Ay,  sir,  I’ll  even  save  that  one.” 

Tamars  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

The  last  remaining  boat  on  the  privateersman  was 
speedily  dropped  into  the  water,  while  the  sailors  came 
upon  deck,  bristling  with  weapons,  snatched  from  every 
quarter. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  rescue  young  Bob  Haron. 

Jones  would  have  taken  any  risk  rather  than  see  Rob 
fall  a  victim  to  the  cowardly  whim  of  those  sneaks  on  the 
island.  He  rather  believed  that  they  would  be  able,  in  a 
smaller  boat,  to  overtake  the  fellows  before  they  had 
struck  land  and  associates. 
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As  an  extra  precaution,  the  Washington  had  been  sig¬ 
naled. 

With  her  gun  in  readiness  for  anything,  she  could 
swing  about  and  stand  guard  over  them  in  any  hazard 
they  might  undertake. 

The  captured  seamen  were  left  in  the  forecastle,  bound 
and  helpless. 

No  further  harm  could  arise  from  this  source. 

With  enough  ammunition  to  supply  a  force  of  sixty, 
Paul  Jones  and  his  aggravated  party  pushed  out  from 
the  careening  Deputa. 

Even  with  a  small  boat  it  was  necessary  to  exercise 
much  care,  for  there  were  cruel  rocks  and  unexpected 
juts  along  a  shoal  that  was  not  the  outcome  of  wind. 

The  point  was  reached,  and  Jones  studiously  scru¬ 
tinized  the  land. 

0 

‘'Gone  !”  he  cried,  disappointedly. 

“It  looks  that  way,  sir,”  answered  Tamars.  * 

“Strange  that  they  should  have  slipped  away  so 
quickly.” 

“They  be  born  to  that  trade,  sir.” 

“I  cannot  believe  that  they  have  carried  their  boat 
further  along  the  shore,  Tamars.  It  must  be  hidden 
among  the  rocks  in  this  vicinity,  and  they  have  chosen 
this  plan,  fearing  that  they  might  be  attacked.” 

“Any  orders,  sir?” 

“Yes ;  we  will  put  to  land.” 

“A  bad  landing,  anywheres.” 

“We  will  put  to  land.” 

As  the  boat  touched,  running  upon  a  little  sand  spit, 
between  two  rugged  walls  of  brown,  mossy  stone,  Paul 
Jones  sprang  out,  followed  by  his  men. 

They  scrambled  up  the  declivity,  constantly  on  the 

alert. 

Standing  upon  the  topmost  bowlder,  with  the  wind 
“fanning  his  hot  cheeks,  and  the  discordant  panting  of  six 
followers  at  his  heels,  Jones  scanned  the  stretch  across 
the  island.  I 

It  was  narrow  at  this  portion,  ending  in  a  rise  of 
rock  to  the  north. 

The  sun  was  beating,  with  strange  force,  along  the  hot, 
forlorn  barrens,  with  shining  sparks  of  color,  where 
shells  and  pebbles  caught  intermittent  yellow. 

It  seemed  a  dazzling  remnant  of  the  tropics,  set  in  a 
November  sea. 

As  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  strong  light,  he 
discerned  what  he  thought  to  be  figures  far  across  the 
sands,  where  the  raise  of  rock  lifted  them  to  view. 

Pie  was  certain  of  it  the  next  instant,  for  a  shrill,  femi¬ 
nine  cry  echoed  acutelv  in  his  ears. 

“That,  sir,”  broke  in  Tamars,  scratching  his  way  along 
the  bowlders,  “was  Miss  Betina.  I  know  it.  I  would 
recognize  her  voice  anywheres  among  a  thousand !” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT  DESPERATE  MEN  MAY  DO.  * 

“Betina  could  not  be  on  Sandrock  Island,  Tamars.” 

“She  must  be,  captain.” 

“Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  some  mistake?” 

“Quite,  sir.” 

“They  may  have  had  women  on  the  Deputa;  we  do 
not  know.” 

“Not  likely,  sir;  but  \  knows,  now — I  could  swear,  sir. 
Do  you  see  the  red  waist — it  are  the  same  as  the  young 
lady  wore  when  I  last  seed  her.” 

“The  tangle  seems  to  increase.” 

“Which  makes  it  a  bit  more  interesting,  sir;  but  I  has 
one  fear,  as  I  might  mention.” 

“Name  it.” 

“If  some  of  those  fellers  as  landed  on  the  island,  sir, 
an’  thar  were  three  or  four  boats  filled  with  ’em,  sir, 
should  take  a  notion  to  give  us  a  volley  from  behind  the^e 
here  rocks,  we  couldn’t  do  much  asides  from  receiving  it.” 

“They  would  have  fired  long  ere  this.” 

“Don’t  trust  ’em,  sir — don’t  trust  ’em.” 

“There  is  the  cry  again,  but  the  two  figures  have  dis¬ 
appeared  beyond  the  rocks.” 

“A  boat  must  have  put  into  the  island  since  we  left 
our  craft,  sir.” 

“There  were  no  instructions  to  that  effect.” 

“They  might  have  tried  to  look  arter  us.” 

“If  you  believe  that  this  is  not  a  ruse,  and  that  the  crv 
we  heard  truly  came  from  Miss  Dorchey,  we  have  but 
one  alternative.” 

“Rescue  her  ?” 

“Certainly.  Young  Bob  must  chance  his  fate — the 
woman  first." 

“I  never  knowed  a  real  man  to  say  anything  else,  sir." 

The  indistinct  figures  that  Paul  Jones  had  first  im¬ 
agined  he  saw  on  the  rise  of  ground,  across  the  point  of 
the  island,  had  now  completelv  disappeared. 

No  later  cries  disturbed  £he  deathly  stillness. 

A  gull* swept  from  the  open  sea,  and  went  noisily  past. 

“What  have  you  seen  to  the  south  of  the  island?”  asked 
Jones,  for  he  knew  that  the  sailors  had  scanned  every 
foot  that  could  be  traced  along  the  irregular  shore. 

A  chorus  of  voices  answered : 

“  The  boats  must  have  gone  down,  captain!” 

“We  can  t  see  anything  of  them,  sir!” 

“Not  a  thing,  ’ceptin’  oysters  and  gulls!” 

“A  clean  case  of  git  up  an’  git!” 

Bob  Ilaron’s  fate  was  destined  to  remain  wrapped  in 
mystery  for  a  while,  at  least,  and  that  greater  nuzzle  now 
confronted  them.  / 

They  had  heard  Betina  scream. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  call  for  assistance. 

V,  ho  was  the  second  person  on  the  cliff? 

1  here  was  only  one  way  to  find  out,  and  that  was  to 
strike  across  the  island  a  short  distance,  and  delve  down 
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the  dip  of  sand  and  rocks,  into  which  their  phantom  foe 

and  friend  had  gone. 

1  he  crew  was  not  large  enough  to  divide  into  two 
searching  parties. 

Common  sense  would  have  dictated  that  some  one 
should  have  been  left  to  guard  the  small  boat,  for  it  might 
have  been  easily  demolished  by  those  who  had  already 
landed?  but  this  was  simply  out  of  the  question. 

Paul  Jones  did  not  hesitate. 

A  woman  was  in  deadly  peril. 

If  their  boat  did  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Deputes 
wretched  crew,  the  Washington  could  send  out  for  her 
men. 

% 

It  was  essential,  under  the  circumstances,  that  chances 
be  taken  all  along  the  line.  A  bold  dash  was  like  dessert 
to  Capt.  Jones.  A  system,  embracing  this  method,  had 
won  his  mighty  sea  battles.  It  would  work  out  on  land 
just  as  well. 

Leading  his  men,  he  dashed  across  the  point. 

Tamars  and  the  sailors,  whooping,  Indian  fashion,  for 
he  could  not  stop  them — were  close  behind. 

They  had  been  apprised  of  the  element  of  chance  that 
would  govern  their  movements. 

This  single  personality,  crisply  defined  above  anything 
they  had  ever  met  or  known  before,  spurred  nerve  and 
heart  action. 

They  would  have  followed  him  if  he  had  led  straight 
down  to  the  sea,  and  into  it. 

Now  they  were  to  the  jut  of  rocks,  first  seen  by  Capt. 
Jones. 

It  was  like  the  tower  of  a  rugged  church  of  nature’s 
own  structure.  Just  beyond,  from  the  booming  of  the 
waves  against  the  shoals,  and  over  them,  where  a  shore 
line  was  like  unto  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  lay  the  sand. 

The  view  of  it  was  hidden  by  that  circular  nest  of 
bowlders,  shutting  out  the  horizon. 

“This  way,  boys.” 

Jones,  .  sword  in  hand,  was  rounding  the  Pinnacle 
Rock.  # 

He  checked  himself  just  in  time. 

An  explosion  that  shook  the  very  island  to  its  founda¬ 
tion  threw  splintered  rock,  pebbles  ai;d  fine  sand  high  in 
the  air,  and  Jones  threw  his  hands  to  his  face  to  escape 
that  terrific  fusillade. 

A  section  of  the  pinnacle  to  his  right  was  scattered 
down  the  rugged  declivities. 

.Sailors,  in  wrhite  suits,  were  seen  back  of  it. 

Jones  had  found  the  rascally  band  at  last. 

This  was  jjoubtless  a  detail  from  the  three  boats  that 
bad  landed  wdien  it  first  became  known  that  the  Dcputa 
was  stove  beyond  repair.  They  had  doubtless  landed 
further  down  on  the  southern  shore,  sheltered  their  crafts, 
fTo-  -''d  the  point  and  gained  this  new  position. 

“It  is  a  trap!”  cried  Jones. 

"They  had  laid  many  of  them,  sir,”  puffed  J  amars. 


The  old  man’s  grinning  face  had  been  gashed  by  a 
piece  of  the  flying  rock  from  the  explosion,  but  it  could 
not  conceal  the  grim  humor  of  that  never-changing  ex¬ 
pression. 

“I  see  nothing  of  the  girl.” 

“There  are  dozens  of  places  where  they  might  have 
hidden  her.” 

“How  many  men  have  they?” 

“A  dozen ;  perhaps  more.” 

“That  explosion  wras  deliberately  planned.” 

“Ay,  sir;  powder  brought  along  from  the  Depute; 
they  touched  her  off  just  a  trifle  early,  or  you,  sir,  would 
have  been  scattered  in  bits  along  the  rocks.” 

“Demons — they  are  demons  !” 

“That’s  drawing  it  mild,  I  says,  sir.” 

Further  parley  -was  stopped  short  by  the  spiteful  re¬ 
ports  of  muskets  and  pistols. 

Bullets  were  hailing  around  Paul  Jones  and  his  scant 
force.  Y 

To  his  left  lay  a  projection  of  the  shelving  rock. 

On  the  moment  he  withdrew  to  it,  calling  his  brave  lads 
about  him. 

“Now,  return  the  fire !” 

“We  can  use  anything  if  you  asks  it,  sir!” 

Bang !  Pop !  Bang ! 

The  air  hissed  with  screaming  missiles 

One  of  the  sailors,  who  stood  in  the  open  by  the  splin¬ 
tered  pinnicle,  dropped  in  his  tracks. 

He  threw  his  arms  over  his  head,  as  a  bullet  ^pierced 
his  heart ;  while  the  thud  of  his  body,  rolling'  down  -a 
split  in  the  cliff,  gave  sickening  echoes  to  the  fray. 

So  far  neither  Paul  Jones  nor  any  member  of  his.  ex¬ 
pedition  had  received  more  than  passing  injury. 

It  but  remained  for  them  to  fight. 

Stepping  from  the  ledge  just  long  enough  to  take  aiip 
and  fire,  they  wrere  resisting  with  all  their  might. 

“Hey,  lad,  that’s  a  blooming  risk.” 

“It’s  mine,  isn’t  it?” 

A  seaman  from  the  Washington  had  dashed  further 
than  his  comrades  from  the  ledge,  and,  dropping  to  his 
knees,  was  taking  careful  aim  at  three  privateersmen  in 
a  line. 

“He  wants  a  pot  shot,”  gurgled  Tamars  to  the  cap¬ 
tain,  “but  it  will  be  the  death  of  him.” 

As  he  spoke,  Brems,  the  sailor,  fired  his  "musket. 

It  was  one  from  the  Deputa. 

A  man  tumbled*  to  the  rocks,  but  Brems  answered  the 
call  of  a  responding  report.  As  the  smoke  cleared,  he 
was  seen  to  be  face  downward  and  lifeless,  where  he  had 
made  his  foolhardy  stand. 

Jones’  own  pistol  was  in  action  by  t'his  time. 

There  was  ammunition  to  spare,  and  he  reloaded  time 
and  time  again. 

Bang ! 

A  second  explosion,  as  terrific  as  the  first,  awoke  the 
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island’s  echoes,  and  the  remainder  of  the  pinnacle  rock 
dashed  to  the  base. 

“They  evidently  want  to  send  us  skyward,”  ejaculated 
Jones.  » 

“That  wasn’t  done  by  the  Deputa  folks,  sir.  It  was 
a  jimmy  shot  by  that  little  nine-pounder  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton!"  laughed  Tamars,  with  a  grin. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BOB  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

Cheers  echoed  along  the  rock-bound  shore. 

Every  sailor  from  the  Washington  realized  that  as¬ 
sistance  had  arrived  when  it  was  most  needed. 

Tamars’  wild  cry  thrilled  their  declining  spirits,  for  that 
handful  of  seamen  could  not  have  long  stood  against  such 
superior  forces. 

Paul  Jones  had  believed  at  first  that  the  explosion  was 
the  result  of  another  secret  attack  from  the  enemy. 

They  had'  set  one  mine  near  the  pinnacle. 

The  second  report  was  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
first. 

Now  but  a  ragged  and  gaunt  remnant  of  the  original 
pillar  remained,  with  its  base  composed  of  broken  bits, 
shattered  and  torn  asunder  by  a  well-aimed  shot  from 
the  Washington’ s  nine-pounder. 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause  and  then  a  struggling 
mass  of  humanity  beyond  the  pinnacle  retreated  pre- 
cipitiously. 

It  suggested  the  oncoming  fury  of  another  report. 

This  one,  however,  doubtless  caused  by  the  motion  of 
the  Washington  on  the  waves,  did  little  damage,  further 
than  to  scatter  a  rain  of  sand  and  pebbles. 

The  sailors  from  the  Deputa  did  not  care  to  risk  their 
necks  in  the  open,  however. 

Th er  Washington  had  drawn  in,  contrary  to  previous  in¬ 
structions,  on  the  flank  of  the  point,  and  was  using  her 
one  gun  to  splendid  advantage. 

“What  shall  we  do,  captain?”  inquired  Tamars. 

They  had  thus  far  refrained  from  looking  upon  Brems, 
the  sailor  who  had  met  his  death  in  that  cool  fire  upon 
the  foe,  for  his  was  a  pathetic  figure,  curled  and  twisted 
on  the  sand,  the  fingers  grappling  and  the  face  horribly 
distorted. 

Tamars  had  propounded  a  ticklish  question. 

Was  it  possible  to  do  anything? 

Jones  believed  that  they  could  do  everything  in  the 
world. 

A  mere  matter  of  superior  numbers  made  small  differ¬ 
ence,  for  he  had  a  general  impression  of  that  section  of 
the  island  and  knew  what  they  could  do,  and  what  it  was 
not  safe  to  do. 

The  Deputa  crowd  had  become  frightened. 

The  Washington’s  fire  was  responsible  for  this. 

Jones  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  demoralization. 


“We  must  climb  up  this  wall,”  the  captain  cried. 

He  pointed  to  the  ledge  under  which  they  had  sought 
shelter. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task. 

If  the  men  managed  to  climb  it  at  all,  it  would  be  a 
miracle. 

“Up  there,  sir?” 

Tamars  wras  skeptical. 

“Immediately.” 

“Can  we  make  it,  sir?” 

“We  must !”  1 

“Then  I  guess,  sir,  as  how  we  will.  There  ain’t  no  ar¬ 
gument  as  can  go  against  that.” 

The  wall  of  stone  offered  no  crevices  into  which  boots 
could  be  fitted. 

Four  sailors  scrambled  upon  each  other’s  shoulders. 

It  was  a  pyramid  of  flesh. 

“Beggin’  your  parding,  and  it’s  you  as  comes  first,  there 
beint  no  shelter  as  safe  as  up  there,  sir — come.” 

“Don’t  let  the  men  see  us.  We  will  fool  them.” 

“I  can  see  your  scheme,  sir;  and  it’s  a  fine  one.  Tamars 
was  extravagant  in  his  descriptions. 

Upon  the  rugged  shoulders  of  the  remaining  sailors, 
Jones  lifted  himself,  step  by  step,  on  this  leaning  tower 
of  seamen,  until  erect  on  the  last  man’s  shoulders,  he 
jumped  upon  the  ledge  in  safety. 

Tamars,  because  of  his  superior  strength,  followed. 

The  top  sailor  just  managed  to  fight  his  way  up,  but  as 
he  was  pulled  upward  by  Jones  and  Tamars,  until  he 
himself  was  in  a  position  to  lend  aid  on  the  ledge,  the 
others,  locking  feet  and  arms,  were  slowly  drawn  to  the 
ledge. 

It  had  not  been  accomplished  a  moment  too  soon. 

Digging  their  feet  into  the  sand  and  running  from 
around  the  rocks,  came  a  detail  of  Deputa  rascals, 
brandishing  their  weapons. 

They  looked  up  to  where  the  ledge  threw  our  little 
party  against  the  blue  sky. 

“They  have  gone  up  there  F’ 

“Pick  them  off!” 

“That  crowd  gone,  and  we’ll  stand  a  fair  way  of  get¬ 
ting  the  ship!” 

“Jones,  shoot  him !” 

There  were  innumerable  cries  from  below. 

From  out  the  babble  of  talk,  Paul  Jones  caught  one 
startling  sentence. 

The  sailor  with  the  red  scarf  about  his  neck  had  said : 

“A  fair  way  of  getting  the  ship.”  ^ 

T  his  would  go  to  signify  that  there  was  a  plan  on  foot 
to  capture  the  Washington  and  sail  away  in  her.  Their 
own  craft  was  beyond  repair,  and  in  their  desperation 
they  would  willingly  attempt  anything. 

1  he  very  fact  that,  in  some  mysterious  way.  one  boat 
had  already  landed  on  the  island  from  the  Jl  ashington, 
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unknown  to  Tones,  would  argue  that  the  rascals  had  cause 
to  feel  some  encouragement. 

The  present  situation,  however,  was  one  of  crying  need. 

Things  that  were  merely  speculative  must  be  put  aside. 

By  running  along  the  ledge  to  its  far  extremity,  it  was 
possible  for  Jones  and  his  scant  company  to  shoot  down 
i  upon  the  enemy,  or  such  as  still  remained  to  the  left  of 
•  the  Pinnacle  Rock. 

He  had  not  anticipated  that  a  detail  would  break  from 
r  the  main  body  and  seek  to  rush  him,  thinking  that  they 
were  in  the  old  position. 

“We  will  let  them  have  their  ground,”  Capt.  Jones 
called  to  Tamars.  “It  will  take  them  a  goodly  time  to 
;  mount  the  ledge,  and  they  may  not  think  of  our  ex¬ 
pedient.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
,  to  meet,  and,  perhaps,  overcome,  the  remaining  Deputa 
^  men  alongshore.” 

£  “I  hates  to  leave  those  wretches,  when  we  could  pick 
'  ’em  like  feathers  from  a  chicking,' *'  remonstrated  Tamars. 

“Have  you  forgotten  the  girl  ?” 

“That  I  hasn’t,  sir.  What  with  her  a-callin’  and  a-beg- 
gin’  fer  help — no,  sir!” 

“Then  we  must  find  where  she  is.” 

|  “Ay,  sir;  ay.” 

>  A  number  of  the  Deputa  sailors  had  drawn  around  their 
wounded  man. 

The  reprobate  with  the  scarlet  handkerchief  was  having 
troubles  of  his  own,  since  one  chance  shot  had  awakened 
h  him  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  proof  against  bullets. 

A  parting  volley  was  delivered,  by  way  of  reminder 
that  they  were  not  hopeless  as  yet,  despite  the  odds 
against  them. 

Without  waiting  to  see  the  damage  this  fusillade  from 
jL  the  heights  might  have  caused,  Paul  Jones  and  his  fol- 
f  lowers  carried  out  their  first  plan  of  action. 

This  was  to  run  along  the  rocks  to  the  far  extremity  of 

L'-  the  ledge. 

It  was  a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  feet. 

Proof  of  Jones’  presence  of  mind  was  then  made  evi¬ 
dent. 

As  they  came  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  twenty  feet 
from  the  sandy  shore  of  the  island,  a  magnificent  view 
met  their  eyes. 

Jkf  The  fresh,  green  sea,  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  lay  dead 
&lpheadf  with  diamond  crests  to  the  horizon. 

*  A  trifle  to  the  left,  with  drab  sails  bagging,  stood  the 
Washington,  but  she  was  further  away  than  Jones  had 


supposed.  Midway  between  the  rocks  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  two  boats  were  stealing  out,  manned  by  four  men 
each. 

They  were  Deputa  boats,  and  the  same  that  had  left 
the  privateersman  earlier  in  the  engagement.  There  was 
only  one  way  of  accounting  for  their  presence.  Men  had 
been  left  on  the  northern  shore,  near  where  the  Deputa 
had  been  wrecked,  and  they  had  not  made  their  pres¬ 
ence  known  until  after  Jones  and  his  crowd  had  beaten  up  1 
the  cliffs. 

These  crafts  doubtless  hoped  to  eventually  board  the 
Washington,  knowing  that  she  was  not  heavily  armed, 
nor  well  manned. 

Almost  beneath  Jones,  peeping  around  the  fragment 
of  the  Pinnacle  Rock,  were  some  eight  sailors.  One  was 
lying  very  near  the  water’s  edge,  on  the  sand,  and  his 
lower  limbs  had  been  partially  torn  away  by  the  shot  from 
the  nine-pounder. 

A  projection  of  rock  concealed  Paul  Jones  and  his 
men  from  those  below.  V.  . 

As  yet  they  had  no  intimation  of  the  mid-air  danger 
that  hovered  over  them. 

They  took  the  precaution  to  keep  out  of  sight. 

“There  is  the  girl,  captain !”  whispered  Tamars. 

“Keep  back,  man;  do  you  want  to  ruin  everything?” 

The  old  sailor  had  allowed  his  arm  to  project  from  the 
sheltering  rocks. 

“I  wasn’t  thinking,  sir;  begging  your  parding;  but  thar 
she  is,  just  the  same!” 

“Sitting  on  the  sand,  I  can  see  her,  Tamars!” 

v .•  v  SSrl 

“With  that  scoundrel  guarding  her!” 

“Larau  ?” 

“Yes,  it  is  the  Frenchman !” 

“I  knew  he  must  be  in  league  with  the  Deputes 
crew.” 

“This  sartin’  proves  it,  sir.” 

“I  can’t  see  any  of  our  men,  or  the  boat.” 

“They  must  have  hidden  the  craft,  sir,  and  killed  our 
fellers.  Sure,  and  the  girl  didn’t  swim  out.” 

Suddenly  Betina  was  seen  to  spring  up  and  run  down 
the  beach,  waving  her  arms  in  the  air,  and  crying  for 
help,  as  before. 

Her  face  was  turned  to  the  Washington. 

Larau,  in  his  wet  and  tattered  clothes,  followed  her. 
cursing. 

The  sailors  at  the  base  of  the  Pinnacle  Rock  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  episode,  and  stopped  in  their  tracks. 
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“What  shall  we  do,  captain?”  First,  the  landing  of  the  Deputa  boats  on  the  northern 


Tamar’s  fingers  were  resting  on  the  trigger  of  his 
pistol.  t 

“Let  them  have  it 1” 

“We  can’t  shoot  at  Larau?” 

“Not  for  an  instant.  The  girl  might  fall,  for  this  is  a 
long  range  for  a  small  weapon !” 

“But  the  sailors!” 

“Pick  them  off  one  by  one !” 

“With  the  greatest  of  pleasure !” 

Tamars  made  a  grinning  response,  and  snapped  the 
trigger  angrily. 

A  running  sailor  stumbled  and  fell  headlong. 

Bang!  bang! 

Two  other  shots  echoed  on  the  air. 

A  second  sailor,  reaching  above  his  belt,  for  a  sting 

that  came  from  the  unknown,  staggered  against  the  rocks 

\ 

and  stood  there  foolishly  looking  into  the  air. 

Larau  was  ten  paces  behind  the  girl. 

Jones  himself  stepped  into.the  open  and  leveled  his  re¬ 
volver  with  careful  precision. 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared  from  his  face,  he  gave  an 
ejaculation  of  disappointment. 

Larau  was  still  running. 

Betina  was  within  a  yard  of  the  water. 

Her  hair  was  streaming  back  of  her  on  the  wind,  and 
she  seemed  on  the  point  of  rushing  blindly  into  the  waves, 
when  a  third  figure  in  the  drama  startled  those  who  were 
watching  the  scene  from  above. 

A  lithe  form  shot  down  the  cliffs,  beyond  where  they 
were  safely  lodged. 

It  sped,  like  the  wind,  to  Larau.  * 

Two  men  struggled  madly  now — Larau  and  the  un¬ 
known — where  met  the  weed,  and  sand,  and  rock. 

t 

“Bob — it’s  Bob !”  cried  Tamars,  reloading  his  pistol. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  WIND-UP. 

Sandrock  Island,  in  two  hours,  had  become  an  inferno 
of  strange  action. 

Its  meager  size  allowed  of  much  change  of  base,  and 
as  many  persons  had  been  thrown  accidentally  upon  it, 
there  was  ample  chance  for  a  warm  fight. 

Up  to  date  many  variations  of  action  had  been  dom¬ 
inant. 


shore. 

Second,  their  quick  flight,  man  by  man,  across  it,  to 
where  Jones  now  was.* 

Third,  the  manipulation  of  the  same  boats,  by  a  small 
force,  hanging  to  the  fringe  of  the  Washington. 

Fourth,  the  landing  of  a  mysterious  boat  from  the 
Washington  herself,  one  passenger  being  the  beautiful 
Betina;  and  incident  as  yet  unexplained. 

This  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  whole. 

In  one  mad  rampage  around  Sandrock  Island,  men 
and  shots,  and  the  tangle  of  conflict  were  whirling. 

It  was  not  an  easy  puzzle  to  solve.  ... 

“Bobby  has  managed  to  g?et  away  from  the  sharks !” 
was  Tamars’  first  cry,  when  the  truth  was  known,  and  the^_ 
men  were  still  struggling  on  the  sound. 

“He  is  a  marvel !”  Jor^s  responded,  “but  we  must  not 
allow  him  to  bear  the  lull  brunt  of  the  engagement. 
Those  other  sailors  will  soon  come  to  aid  Larau.” 

“We  can  just  about  skimp  down  these  here  rocks  and 
let  ’em  have  a  sample*  from  our  lockers,  captain.” 

The  suggestion  was  an  excellent  one. 

Jones  displayed  his  appreciation  of  it,  by  deliberately 
dropping  from  the  ledge.  It  was  not  a  perilous  jump, 
for  there  was  sand  below  to  check  the  fall,  and  his  men 
followed  him,  screeching  like  demons. 

Tamars  and  the  sailors  pitched  full  upon  the  Deputa 
men,  struggling  up  the  sand. 

To  these  watchful  spirits,  the  swoop  “from  the  clouds” 
had  not  been  an  expected  quantity,  and  they  were  take 
off  their  guard. 

■  ^ 

Tamars  himself  ran  two  rascals  through  on  the  minute. 

In  the  meanwhile  Capt.  Paul  Jones  had  hurried  to  the 

far  shore.  1  ^ 

% 

Bob  was  scarcely  a  match  for  the  angular  Frenchman. 

Larau  had  pressed  him  downward  to  the  pebbles,  an^L . 
was  ready  to  drive  his  knife  home,  when  Jones  pushed 
the  two  apart.  Larau  fell, sprawling  to  the  sand. 

“Oh,  it  is  you,  Capt.  Paul,”  Bob  echoed,  tremulously. 

“It  is,  Haronk”  \  WH  I  1  ^ 

“The  devil  fouled  me !” 

“We  know  the  mate  by  this  time.”  • 

Larau  was  picking  himself  from  where  he  had  fallen. 

I  he  knife  still  glittered  between  his  gaunt  tinkers. 

Betina  was  standing  a  few  feet  away  wringing  her 

hands. 
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Everything  considered,  Larau  did  the  sensible  thing, 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  He  gathered  himself  to¬ 
gether  and  raced  across  the  beach,  heading  for  any  de¬ 
gree  of  safety. 

o  J 

He  fought  clear  of  the  small  storm  to  his  right,  where 
Jones  men  were  mowing  down  the  Deputa  privateers¬ 
men. 

The  captain  was  lifting  Bob  Haron  to  his  feet. 

Bob  was  sadly  changed  from  his  first  step  into  the 

quarter  boat. 

“This  has  been  too  much  for  you,  my  lad !”  he  mut- 

tci*ed. 

“I’ve  had  a  time  of  it,  sir.” 

‘‘But  you  made  your  escape !” 

“Yes,  sir,  after  many  difficulties.” 

“You  were  snatched  from  the  Deputa  cleverly  enough.” 
“Ay.  sir ;  and  it  was  more  than  cleverness.  It  was  an 
infernal  scheme  that  won  out.  I  was  insensible  on  the 
-deck,  when  they  stole  up  by  the  ropes,  dropped  me  into 
the  boat  and  bore  away.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan.” 

“After  that - ” 

•“They  took  me  to  the  point  below  where  you  landed.  I 
could  see  it  all,  but  was  allowed  to  make  no  sound.  Then 
a  portion  of  my  captors  struck  across  the  island,  and, 
when  they  were  not  looking,  I  arose  from  feigned  in¬ 
sensibility,  and  struck  out  for  myself.” 

“To  reach  here?” 

“Ay,  sir;  to  reach  here,  for  I  had  heard  the  cries  of 
Miss  Dorchey.  It  was  for  her  sake  I  dropped  to  the 
sands  when  1  knew  that  the  Frenchman  was  threaten¬ 
ing  her.” 

“Splendid,  Bob!” 

“What  has  happened,  sir?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the 

entire  island  had  been  fired  by  a  brand.  I  have  heard 

v 

nothing  but  shots — I  have  seen  nothing  but  bloodshed. 

Are  you - ” 

“Yes,  we  are  whipping  the  scoundrels — there  is  every 
proof  of  it  on  every  hand.  One  more  thrust,  Bob,  and 
we  will  have  completed  the  lesson.  Little  did  I  think 
when  1  took  command  of  the  Washington  that  this  much 
responsibility  would  rest  upon  my  shoulders.  It  re- 
tembks  the  old  times,  my  lad.” 

I  What  followed  was  as  remarkable  for  its  rapidity,  as 
for  the  bravery  displayed  by  the  sailors  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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Wit  had  won  over  wickedness. 

Tamars  and  his  men  completely  routed  the  enemy. 

They  were  forced  to  join  their  comrades  on  the  bend 
of  the  cliff,  and  this  before  that  other  body  had  quite 
realized  the  full  import  of  the  charge. 

An  interview  with  Betina  made  the  escape  and  the  vic¬ 
tory  complete. 

Jones  himself  questioned  her. 

“Why  was  this  landing  made  ?” 

The  girl  blushed. 

Something  was  being  hidden. 

“We  saw  what  was  transpiring  on  the  Deputa,”  she 
first  answered. 

“How  much  did  you  see?”  * 

“We  knew  that  boats  had  put  out  from  the  Deputa 
with  the  enemy,  and  we  saw  the  detail  that  stole  up  to  her 
and  took  Mr.  Haron  away.” 

“And  then - ” 

“Capt.  Jones,  I  myself  was  the  cause  of  what  followed. 
I  love  Mr.  Haron,  but  why,  I  will  explain  later.  I  pleaded 
with  those  on  board  to  allow  one  of  the  boats  to  land, 
that  we  might  rescue  Bob !” 

“It  was  most  foolish  under  the  circumstances.” 

“That,  I  can  but  admit,  for  the  sailors  were  killed.  I 
was  spared  when  the  Frenchman,  Larau  discovered  who 
we  were.  He  had  crossed  the  island.  I  insisted  on  ac- 
company ing  the  expedition,  despite  many  wishes  to  the 
contrary,  for  I  knew  that  those  we  cared  most  for  were 
in  peril.  I  was  not  afraid.  I  think  that  I  had  been  in¬ 
spired  by  all  that  had  gone  before.” 

Jones  said  nothing. 

The  young  woman  had  certainly  proved  her  heroism. 

“What  became  of  our  boat?”  K 

“It’s  there — unharmed.” 

“I  had  thought  that  they  would  destroy  it.” 

“No,  they  concealed  it  behind  the' rocks.” 

Paul  Jones  needed  no  further  information. 

Followed  by  his  men,  he  led  the  way  to  the  quarter 
boat,  as  led  by  Betina,  and  before  the  rascally  crew  of 
the  Deputa  could  interfere,  she  had  been  launched,  and 
with  all  aboard. 

Strength  was  put  to  the  oars. 

Another  peril  still  confronted  them. 

Two  boats,  reasonably  manned,  were  drifting  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Washington. 

This  was  all  a  part  of  the  grand  scheme  on  the  part  of 
Larau  and  his  gang  to  capture  the  merchant  vessel. 
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Real  danger  was  obviated,  luckily,  by  a  stroke  of  luck 
that  they  did  not  expect. 

When  the  Washington  was  sighted  by  the  small  boats, 
and  when  she  in  turn  noted  the  vampires  of  the  sea  draw¬ 
ing  in,  she  had  turned  her  gun  from  the  shore,  and  was 
pumping  hot  lead  across  the  billows. 

The  range  was  not  right,  for  the  quarter  boats  were 
low  in  the  water. 

A  sense  of  fear,  however,  drove  the  rascals  far  below 
the  boat,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  for  them  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  Paul  Jones  and  his  small  force. 

The  Washington  saw  them  coming,  and  helped  out  the 
matter. 

All  aggressive,  if  harmless,  fire  was  instituted,  that 
drove  the  enemy  still  further  away. 

When  they  were  well  out  of  range,  Capt.  Jones  looked 
with  derision  upon  the  scattered  forces  that  thronged  the 
shore  and  shook  their  fists  most  helplessly. 

The  grin  of  Tamars  became  prodigious  as.  the  space 
increased. 

.  “Oh,  we  have  you,  we  have  you !”  he  screamed ;  “and 
isn't  it  good  to  be  on  ther  winnin’  side,  eh?” 

That  sentiment  reechoed  throughout  the  ship. 

Within  the  hour  all  were  safely  aboard  the  Wash¬ 
ington. 

-  i 

CHAPTER  XI. 

* .  I 

TRAGEDY  IN  LONDON  TOWN. 

“W!*r  didn’t  you  tell  me  of  this  before,  sir?” 

It  was  Capt.  Paul  Jones  who  spoke,  and  he  was  facing 
a  rather  uncomfortable  young  fellow,  in  common  sea¬ 
man’s  garb,  who  stood  before  him. 

This  lad  was  Bob  Haron. 

He  had  been  summoned  to  the  private  cabin  of  the 
good  ship  Washington,  and  her  prime  commander.  Capt. 
Gardner,  in  a  bunk,  sat  propped  near  by,  listening  to  the 
conversation. 

“I  couldn’t,  sir!” 

Bob’s  answer  had  no  intimation  of  fear. 

He  was  a  trifle  uneasy,  however. 

“Have  you  known  this  young  lady  before?” 

“I  have,  sir;  yes!” 

“We  all  suspected  it.” 

“Which  pleases  me,  sir.  I  love  Betina  Dorchey ;  it 
does  not  go  against  me?” 

“Certainly  not.” 


“We  met  in  Virginia,  sir.  Not  far  from  where  you 
lived.  It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Her  parents 
objected.” 

“Ah !”  and  Paul  Jones  winked  in  the  direction  of 
Gardner — “but  the  parents  are  abroad!” 

“When  Miss  Betina  had  her  plans  arranged  to  go 
abroad,  I  planned  to  go  with  her,  and  I  shipped  as  a  com¬ 
mon  seaman.” 

Smiles  were  again  exchanged. 

“It  might  not  have  been  just  as  you  would  have  ar¬ 
ranged,  by  your  own  code,  sir,”  Haron  continued,  “but  it 
was  my  only  recourse,  for  we  could  never  part.” 

They  agreed  with  him. 

“When  it  was  known  to  me  that  my-$weetheart  would 
sail  on  the  Washington,  I  dared  everything,  and  signed 
for  the  same  craft.  I  did  not  allow  her  to  know  until 
after  we  had  been  out  two  days,  and  even  then  we  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  it  a  secret. 

“In  my  own  way,”  Bob  Haron  went  on,  “I  have 
watched  over  the  girl,  and  I  ask  pardon,  sir,  for  I  respect 
the  ills  that  have  arisen  from  our  love  for  each  other, 
if  things  have  not  gone  just  right.  I  love*  Betina 
Dorchey !” 

Jones  had  remained  with  bowed  head. 

Now  he  was  looking  into  the  face  of  the  young  sailor, 
and  his  hand  was  extended. 

“Haron,”  he  exclaimed,  with  much  expression,  “I  ad¬ 
mire  you  not  only  for  your  personal  courage,  but  for 
your  sweetheart,  and  for  your  love  of  her.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  say.” 

This  dismissed  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  island. 

There  were  numerous  others. 

It  was  soon  learned  that  Betina’s  influence  had  worked 
wonders  on  the  Washington. 

When  the  first  signal  was  given  to  the  ship  to  swing 
around,  and  protect  those  who  had  dared  fate  by  leaving 
the  Deputa,  that  course  was  definitely  settled. 

Before  then,  Betina  and  her  meager  force  had  departed 
for  the  island,  but  when  the  fighting  switched  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  force,  the  Washington  had  thrown  her 
single  nine-pounder  to  the  Pinnacle  Rock  immediately. 

That  result  is  a  known  quantity. 

Even  now  the  two  small  boats  had  been  beaten  back, 
for  the  cannon  had  been  shifted  from  its  original  posi¬ 
tion,  and  could  lower  its  mouth  to  catch  any  stragglers. 

Larau's  escape  had  been  but  natural. 

He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  on  board  the 
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Dcputa,  and  while  his  original  plans  had  miscarried,  it 
did  not  prevent  friends  from  rescuing  him  when  the  time 

arrived. 

1  hat  was  why,  with  this  confidence,  he  had  jumped 
from  the  deck  of  the  Washington. 

It  had  been  a  clean  case  of  privateering.  Rascally  men 
wanted  to  take  the  Washington,  knowing  that  she  had 
valuable  stores  on  board,  and  the  Frenchman  had  tipped 
them  off  before  she  left  her  home  port. 

Brems  had  been  killed  on  Sandrock  Island. 

One  other  sailor  had  fallen  a  victim. 

It  would  do  no  good  to  recover  the  bodies. 

The  Ji  ashington  put  about  immediately,  and  was  soon 
sailing  past  the  rugged  projection  of  rock,  upon  which  so 
much  fighting  and  so  much  tragedy  had  been  encountered. 

As  she  swung  on  the  wind,  within  hail  of  Pinnacle 
Rock,  Jones  noted  a  solitary  figure  silhouetted  against  the 
sky. 

It  was  Larau,  the  Frenchman. 

^  This  could  be  judged  by  the  ragged  clothing  and  the 
angry  arms  that  flaunted  in  the  air. 

It  was  a  man  pitted  against  destiny. 

So  far  destiny  had  won. 

It  did  not  put  him  in  a  good  humor. 

Below,  straggling  on  the  sands,  were  the  deserted 
^sailors  from  the  Deputa .  She  had  sunk  to  her  limit,  and 
it  only  remained  for  her  crew  to  rescue  the  prisoners 
that  had  been  left  od  board. 

That  was  their  duty  alone. 

A  future,  if  these  wretches  deserved  any,  was  to  be  of 
their  own  making. 

Sandrock  Island  could  offer  little  hope. 

They  deserved  that  grim  finish  for  their  work,  and 
the  prime  leader  of  it  all,  Larau,  stood  helpless,  beating 
the  wind  with  his  hands  on  the  summit  of  the  ledge,  as  the 
' Washington  bore  for  the  open  sea  once  more. 

Jones  easily  saw  the  pathetic  figure. 

His  heart  was  not  stirred  to  pity,  for,  indeed,  he  knew 
too  much  about  the  man. 

“Ahoy — ahoy  !’’  called  a  desperate  voice. 

“Ahoy!”  came  the  response. 

“Would  you  leave  us  thus?” 

“That  is  your  own  fate — you  have  made  it.” 

“Curses  on  you,  Paul  Jones;  there  shall  be  another 
day  of  reckoning.” 

Larau  had  spoken  his  final  word  as  the  Washington 

boomed  southward. 


‘‘Pray,  what  fetches  our  bold  cock  robin  of  the  sea, 
piratical  Paul  Jones,  to  London  town?” 

The  speaker  laid  a  none  ^oo  light  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  a  young  man,  who,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  common 
English  squire,  with  knee  breeches  and  soft,  felt  hat.  had 
been  walking  hurriedly  up  a  dark  street. 

The  voice  rang  out  in  the  night,  as  the  hand  suddenly 
plucked  at  his  sleeve,  and,  since  Jones  had  not  expected 
the  move,  he  was  entirely  aghast. 

Hurrying  crowds  were  above  and  around  him. 

Anyone  might  have  heard  that  reckless  challenge. 

This  had  transpired  just  two  weeks  and  two  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  wild  trip  across  the  waters  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton ,  and  the  tragedy  of  Sandrock  Island,  when  Paul 
Jones  was  called  upon  to  meet  th^  exigencies  of  a  pri¬ 
vateering  plot. 

The  remaining  days  of  the  voyage  had  been  without 
event. 

Capt.  Gardner  recovered  on  the  following  day  and 
reassumed  command  of  his  craft. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  port,  Bob  Plaron  left  his  ship, 
to  hurry  to  London  with  Betina  Dorchey,  where  she  was 
to  meet  her  mother. 

Jones,  attending  to  business  that  prevented  him  from 
going  there  at  once,  followed  in  a  few  days. 

It  was  not  a  happy  undertaking. 

On  all  sides  he  discovered  a  sentiment  that  helped  to 
carry  out  the  warning  tendered  to  him,  when  the  voyage 
was  suggested. 

The  English  had  no  love  for  him. 

He  was  still  known  as  “thaPpiratical  rascal !” 

His  name  was  hissed  by  every  tongue  in  England. 

If  any  peace  had  been  declared,  it  was  with  the  Colonies 
— not  with  him. 

It  was  found  expedient,  on  arrival  at  Plymouth,  and 
having  cleaned  up  his  other  affairs,  to  lose  no  time  by 
awaiting  the  sailing  time  of  the  regular  packet. 

He  therefore  cleared  the  distance  immediately  by  post- 
chaise. 

Upon  his  person,  snugly  hidden  in  the  coat  that  he  so 
cleverly  wore,  in  his  part  as  “squire,”  Jones  carried 
those  important  documents  for  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams. 

Adams  was  then  our  minister  to  The  Hague. 

By  a  local  newspaper  the  captain  learned,  much  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  indeed  in  London, 
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having  reached  there  from  The  Hague  a  few  days  pre-  “London  is  quite  big  enough  for  the  two  of  us,  if  our 


viously. 

The  name  of  the  hotel  was  given. 

Only  awaiting  the  cover  of  night,  lest  his  plans  be 
ruined  by  an  identification  of  his  person,  Paul  Jones  set 
out  with  shadows  and  narrow  alleys  as  his  sole  guard. 

He  had  believed  that  his  presence  in  London  was  an 
absolute  secret. 

Imagine,  then,  the  amazement  he  experienced,  when 
the  rough  hand  plucked  at  his  sleeve,  and  the  grunting 
challenge  echoed  in  his  ear. 

This  person  had  spoken  his  right  name. 

If  an  angry  street  crowd  should  hear  it,  there  was  no 
measuring  the  possible  consequences. 

Jones  was  not  loved  in  those  days. 

A  mob  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  make  short 
work  of  him. 

The  British  did  not  violate  flags  of  truce,  nor  wage 
war  on  signing  treaties,  but  Paul  Jones  was  as  a  red 
rag  to  the  populace. 

They  would  have  considered  it  a  piece  of  justice  to  slay 
him  wherever  and  whenever  such  a  thing  was  possible. 

“Death  to  the  pirate.” 

On  the  eve  of  success,  Paul  Jones  found  that  there  was 
at  least  one  person,  and  this  one  scarcely  a  friend2  who 
knew  him  and  questioned  the  propriety  of  his  presence  in 
London  town. 

There  were  few  lights. 

It  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  faces  in  that  foggy  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Turning  with  slow  deliberation,  however,  Paul  Jones 
put  his  own  face  squarely  in  front  of  another,  venomous, 
leering  countenance,  that  tried  to  evade  him. 

His  right  hand  had  returned  the  grip. 

The  fellow  could  not  escape. 

“Larau !”  the  amazed  captain  cried. 

The  mysterious  individual  who  had  accosted  him  was 
none  other  than  the  traitorous  first  mate  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OLD  FOES  AND  OLD  FRIENDS. 

“You  had  thought  that  we  should  never  meet  again,  I 
take  it,  Paul  Jones !’’ 

TT  hoped  so." 

“Things  often  go  by  contraries.” 


paths  do  not  meet. 

“There  is  where  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  sworn  to 
have  revenge.  It  was  your  interference  that  all  but 
caused  my  death.” 

“Which  would  have  again  been  justice.” 

“Not  according  to  my  way  of  thinking.” 

“You  were  mad.” 

“I  am  still  mad.  Did  you  not  leave  me  on  the  island 
to  starve — myself  and  companions?” 

“Then  you  do  admit  that  they  were  your  friends,  and 
that  you  deliberately  planned  to  throw  the  Washington 
into  the  hands  of  the  privateering  bark?” 

“I  admit  nothing.” 

“But  your  words  implicate  you.” 

“Go  light  with  thy  tongue,  cock  robin.” 

“Not  so  with  my  sword,  if  I  draw  it,  Larau.  I  warn 
you  that  I  am  not  to  be  longer  detained  this  night,  and 
if  you  so  much  as  mention  my  name  in  London,  it  will  not 
fare  well  with  you.” 

Larau  laughed  lightly. 

He  was  dressed  better  than  when  Jones  had  seen  him 
last,  and  his  cocked  hat  was  tilted  jauntily  upon  his  head. 

He  was  more  the  gentleman  than  the  sailor. 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  your  sword,  Paul  Jones,”  the 
Frenchman  returned;  “you  know  better  than  to  raise  an 
outcry  upon  these  streets.  It  would  mean  your  certain 
death.” 

“And  yours — if  such  a  thing  came  to  pass.  I  am  in 
no  mood  to  exchange  words  with  you.  Your  conduct  on 
the  Washington  placed  you  in  the  light  of  a  traitor  to 
your  country,  and,  as  such,  you  could  be  shot  down 
without  compunction.” 

Again  Larau  laughed  banteringly. 

“If  death  came  as  quickly  to  me  as  all  that,”  he  an-  * 
swered,  “I  would  not  be  here  now.  For  threfe  days  we 
starved  upon  the  sands  and  rocks.  Then  a  merchant-^ 
man  rescued  us.  We  have  you  to  thank  for  the  experi¬ 
ence.” 

“Would  that  you  had  cause  for  more  thanks,  on  the 
same  grounds.” 

Larau  bristled  with  rage. 

He  stepped  forth  from  the  shadows,  evidently  intent 
on  striking,  but  Paul  Jones,  who  had  been  set  in  action 
by  the  tolling  of  a  clock,  and  who  knew  that  his  mo¬ 
ments  were  precious,  was  a  trifle  in  the  lead.  His  gloved 
hand  shot  upward. 
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It  caught  the  Frenchman  under  the  jaw  and  staggered 

him. 

1-  ailing  against  a  latticed  window.  Larau  made  a  thun¬ 
derous  sound,  as  his  body  broke  wood  and  plaster  into 

bits. 

Open  popped  the  shutters. 

A  head  tilled  the  window,  and  the  small  red  nightcap 
thereon  bobbing  was  very  energetic. 

“What  do  you  mean — what  do  you  mean  ?” 

The  red  face  was  glowing  with  righteous  anger,  and 
Larau  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  second  assault,  for 
Jones’  nightcapped  second  was  trying  to  pull  out  the 
hair  of  the  despicable  French  scoundrel. 

“Here — stop  that.’’ 

“I  will  teach  you  to  awaken  decent  citizens.” 

“All  a  mistake,  my  kind  sir.” 

“See  if  I  am  kind.” 

The  grappling  hand  dug  across  Larau’s  pate. 

Tones  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have 
"watched  the  scene  to  its  close,  but  here  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  his  escape,  and  if  the  racket  con- 
tinued,  there  was  the  ever-present  dangei  of  discovery. 

A  crowd  was  collecting. 

People  laughed  at  the  sight  of  a  belated  Frenchman 
-banged  against  the  side  of  the  house  by  a  very  irate  per¬ 
sonage  in  a  red  nightcap. 

With  Larau  screaming  for  him  to  stop,  Jones  dashed 
through  an  open  arch,  down  a  dark  alley,  and  soon  put 
blocks  between  himself  and  the  undesirable  first  mate 
of  the  Washington. 

They  could  settle  their  little  difficulties  at  another  time. 

Now  he  must  see  Mr.  Adams  and  deliver  his  papers. 

They  might  be  of  the  most  vital  importance. 

<v '  ”  • 

.  A  fictitious  name  was  given  at  the  tavern,  reached  after 
some  roundabout  scouting,  but  Jones  saw  no  one  that 
he  knew,  and  was  safely  escorted  to  the  private  room  of 
Mr.  Adams. 

Their  meeting  was  cordial. 

Mr.  Adams  expressed  his  amazement  at  seeing  the 
dashing  commodore  of  the  late  war. 

'“How  do  you  dare  do  this?”  was  his  first  expression. 

“I  dare  anything,  Mr.  Adams,”  Jones  replied  with  a 

wI#ut  you  know  what  it  would  mean  if  they  caught  you.” 

"I  think  I  do."  *•  ’ 

“Here  in  London,  Paul  Jones  is  still  a  pirate.” 


WEEKLY. 

“Could  they  violate  treaties  and  flags  of  truce? 

“You  seem  to  be  beyond  both,  when  it  comes  to  the 
English,  Jones.”  1 

“I  am  pleased  to  know  it,  sir — very  pleased.",  Y 
“Does  anyone  know  besides  myself?  I  see  you  are  in' 
disguise.” 

“Not  until  an  hour  ago.” 

“Then  some  one  does  know?” 

“Yes,  a  Frenchman — a  traitor.  He  stopped  me  on  the 
street,  and  I  think  he  must  have  followed  me.  *T  said 
nothing  of  where  I  was  bound  on  the  Washington,  'ex¬ 
cept  to  those  I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in.” 

Jones  went  on  to  tell  of  Larau. 

“You  must  be  extremely  careful,  Paul,”  warned  Mr. 
Adams. 

“Until  after  I  have  completed  my  duties,  as  official 
messenger.” 

“You  have  yet  to  go  to  Paris.” 

“Yes,  documents  for  Benjamin  Franklin,  yet  I  believe 
that  their  importance  makes  them  your  own  property. if 
you  care  to  open  them.” 

“They  are  sealed — I  will  not  so  commit  my  self.’' 

-  . 

“You  have  that  right.” 

“It  is  not  mine.  I  will  not  take  the  responsibility, 
Jones.  You  yourself  must  proceed  to  Paris.  I  have 
read  my  own  share,  for  they  were  addressed  to  me  per- 
sonally;  I  will  go  no  further.” 

“But  you  admit  that  the  documents  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.”  >  ■ .  •: , 

“Ah!  yes.  My  own  tell  of  a  projected  commercial 
treaty.  I  was  supposed  to  have  received  them  at  The 
Hague.  You  have  not  lost  time.  I  am  in  advance  of 
my  times  through  your  personal  endeavors,  for  these  mat¬ 
ters  can  scarcely  mature  until  I  confer  with  Mr.  Franklin. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  in  London  now  to  sound  the 
ministry  on  many  topics.  I  cannot  leave.” 

“You  wish  me  to  go  to  Paris?” 

■ 

“By  all  means.” 

“And  you  are  not  afraid  that  some  of  my  English 
friends  will  strike  me  down  or  hang  me,  as  a  pirate 
from  a  yardarm,  before  I  can  successfully  carry  out  my 
commission  ?” 

Jones  laughed. 

“You  have  won  on  the  water — you  can  win  on  land.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.”  .  , 

“I  am  extremely  anxious  to  set  these  negotiations  on 
foot  without  delay,  for  the  good  of  our  cause,”  went  on 
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Mr.  Adams,  “and  it  may  prove  necessary  for  you  to  re¬ 
turn  to  London  after  you  have  seen  Mr.  Franklin.” 

“I  am  at  your  service,  sir.” 

“After  reading  the  dispatches  you  have  for  him,  Frank¬ 
lin  may  wish  to  send  certain  information  to  me  that 
would  not  be  trusted  to  common  post.  That  you  will 
know  later.” 

“How  long  are  you  to  remain  in  London,  sir  ?  ’ 

“A  month  or  six  weeks ;  my  task  here  is  arduous.”  , 
“You  diplomats  are  busy  persons.” 

“At  such  an  hour — yes.” 

'  ’  ,  1  ■  1 

“It  reminds  me  of  my  own  difficulties,  not  only  in  Brest, 

L  K v  * 

some  years  back,  but  on  the  Dutch  coast.” 

“I  know  of  that.” 

“It  was  all  part  of  my  piratical  work.” 

“You  will  leave  for  Paris  without  delay?” 

“Mr.  Adams,  I  leave  in  the  morning.” 

“Take  good  care  of  yourself.  I  have  told  you  that 
London  will  not  be  a  bed  of  roses.” 

£  7f''U  'TV  '  ■ 

“I  would  not  have  it  be  one,  sir.” 

“By  all  means  keep  your  identity  a  secret.” 

“That  is  my  intention,  sir.” 

The  two  men  shook  hands  with  sincere  expression  of 
pleasure  and  affection. 

Mr.  Adams  admired  a  brave  man. 

,  ",  *  “  ;  '  v’-.|  '  j  i- 

He  knew  Paul  Jones  was  all  of  that. 

He  was  proving  it  at  a  time  when  the  new  flag  needed, 
not  so  much  a  warrior  of  the  seas,  as  a  tactful  spy  on 
shore. 

The  flag  of  truce  might  fall  at  any  second. 

^At  this  juncture  in  the  proceedings,  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  factions  was  as  necessary  and  important  as 

*'i  v  -  /‘  V  v  ■ 

war  had  been. 

tr .it. 

It  was  winning  a  battle  in  quite  another  way. 

As  Jones  stepped  to  the  door,  Mr.  Adams  followed  him, 

% 

holding  a  candle,  that  its  light  might  fall  athwart  the 
handsome  face,  framed  in  the  darkness  of  the  hall. 

The  free  hand  was  extended  a  second  time. 

“Paul,”  the  diplomat  muttered,  his  eyes  dancing  with 
appreciation,  “it  is  an  inspiration  to  meet  a  brave  man 
— a  glorious  character  and  an  honest  heart.  I  am  proud 

i,  v,i* r  *  :  • 

of  you.” 

“I  have  lived  to  hear  some  good  spoken  of  my  poor 
efforts,  Mr.  Adams,”  Jones  answered,  quietly,  “but,  I 
pray  you,  restrict  your  praise  until  you  shall  have  heard 
from — Paris.” 

With  that,  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

the  house  with  the  iron,  shutters. 

Paul  Jones  was  stopping  in  a  very  poor  and  unassum¬ 
ing  part  of  London. 

He  did  this  purposely,  for  he  was  well  acquainted*  in 
higher  circles,  and  wafs  afraid  that  he  might  meet  people, 
the  renewed  friendship  of  whom  would  especially  embar¬ 
rass  him. 

As  he  left  the  hotel,  he  found  the  streets  more  gloomy 
than  ever. 

It  was  then  past  the  midnight  hour. 

Upon  Plank  w*alls,  as  he  hurried  on,  he  was  amused 
to  note  many  glaring  proclamations»and  printed  cards. 

Some  told  of  negotiations. 

Others  touched  upon  the  wind-up  of  the  war. 

There  was  one,  in  particular,  that  caught  his  eye,  for 
it  held  a  portrait  of  himself,  roughly  executed. 

Below  a  skull-and-cross-bones  had  been  affixed. 


There  was  a  small  offer  of  reward  for  his  capture,  dead 
or*  alive. 

f  .  •  -  . .  ..  •  i  - 

It  was  a  reflection  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  English 
fleet  years  before. 

“Pirate  Paul  Jones.” 

That  was  the  suggestive  title. 

“I  am  not  without  honors  in  a  strange  land,”  the  cap¬ 
tain  muttered  grimly  to  himself. 

As  before,  Jones  picked  out  those  streets  that  were  less 
frequented,  and  which  might  lead  him  through  the  lower 
portion  of  the  town. 

It  was  “making  sure.” 


Coming  out  through  an  areaway,  to  a  narrow  and  filthy 
street,  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  bit  of  paper,  that 
fluttered  against  his  shoulder,  landing  in  front  of  him. 

He  picked  it  up. 


At  first  he  was  fearful  lest  Larau  had  followed  him  by 
some  means,  and  was  even  then  trying  to  bring  about  his 
downfall  out  of  revenge. 

This  would  have  been  but  natural,  when  the  nature  of 
the  man  was  taken  into  consideration. 

Stepping  to, a  street  lamp,  that  flickered  at  the  corner. 
Jones  carefully  unfolded  the  slip. 


His  expression  changed. 

He  grew  pale  as  he  read  on. 


The  handwriting  was  purely  feminine  and  the  signature 
completed  a  surprise  that  all  but  unnerved  the  captain. 
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“Help — help — I  am  held  a  prisoner  in  th^  hands  of 
unspeakable  scoundrels.  If  I  am  not  rescued  soon,  I  shall 
surety  die.  It  is  the  house  with  the  iron  shutters,  and  I 
am  in  the  garret.  Betina  Dorchey.” 

Paul  Jones  shuddered  with  apprehension  for  the  young 

woman. 

That  locality  was  productive  of  any  degree  of  crime. 

The  streets  were  narrow,  the  class  of  men  and  women 
of  the  lowest  order. 

Obviously,  the  girl  had  not  addressed  this  scrap  of 
paper  to  him  alone. 

It  had  been  dropped  from  the  window  for  any  passer-by 
to  see,  who  might  be  reached  by  this  pathetic  appeal. 

The  coincidence  was  surely  the  working  of  fate  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak. 

Kow  had  the  pretty  Betina  fallen  into  a  trap? 

The  last  Jones  had  seen  of  her,  she  was  escorted  by 
young  Bob,  at  Plymouth,  and  both  were  on  their  way  to 
London.  | 

Betina’s  mother  was  in  this  town,  sick  unto  death. 

It  was  not  an  hour  for  hesitation,  and  the  very  fact 
that  the  note  had  not  been  addressed  to  him  personally 
relieved  his  mind  of  any  attempt  at  underhanded  work. 

With  a  critical  gaze,  he  looked  upon  the  “house  with 
the  iron  shutters.” 

Not  an  inviting  place. 

It  was  three  stories  high,  tiled  roof,  and  the  gray  old 
walls  suggested  that  the  storm,  and  snow,  and  rain  of 
many  dreary  seasons  had  beat  upon  it. 

On  the  third  floor,  occupying  the  space  between  two 
quaint  old  windows,  was  an  iron  balcony. 

This  overlooked  an  open  court,  or  small  square,  notable 
'for  its  dirt  and  squalor,  where  a  sturdy  but  smoke-ridden 
monument,  representing  a  general  upon  his  horse,  stood 
out  darkly  against  the  intermittent  flashes  of  light. 

The  iron  shutters,  like  hideous  black  eyelids,  drooped 
ever  every  window,  except  near  the  balcony,  where  they 
stood  slightly  ajar,  held  by  massive  rusty  chains. 

The  one  entrance  was  open,  from  the  street,  a  dark 
stairway  leading  upward,  and  as  Paul  Jones  retraced  his 
steps,  diving  into  the  gloom  of  the  opening,  he  caught  his 
breath.  "  '  ' 

\  7  he  air  that  swept  down  was  hot  and  reeked  of  poverty. 
He  was  armed  with  a  pistol,  concealed  under  his  long, 
*i;k  coat,  and  it  struck  him  as  a  possible  necessary  ad¬ 
junct 


If  Betina  had  been  kidnaped,  her  captors  would  doubt- 
less  show  their  teeth. 

Coming  out  into  a  narrow  hall,  on  the  second  floor,  he 
caught  the  monotone  of  many  boisterous  voices,  together 
with  the  clinking  of  glasses. 

■>  ■ 

To  reach  the  second  flight  of  stairs,  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  an  open  door. 

Red  and  garish  light  cut  out  a  square  on  the  opposite 
wall. 

I  »,  i  \  ■  r| 

Jones  stepped  boldly  into  it. 

He  was  seen  before  he  could  speed  on. 

Five  or  six  drunken  men  were  about  a  table,  where 

4  - 

candles  were  burning  and  a  fire  smoldering  in  an  open 

•  . '  ..  Y  ‘  '  '  /  k  .  •  ? 0 


grate. 

Empty  tankards,  the  scent  of  poor  ale,  the  smoke  and 
the  hateful  atmosphere,  indicated  a  night  of  wanton 
revelry,  that  well  befitted  the  locality. 

One  fellow  staggered  up,  winking  to  the  hall,  as  Jones 
flitted  past. 

*  / '  ■  f  «  .  N»  ,  '* 

“Hail  to  King  Saten,”  he  bawled,  “and  its  many  a  one 

...  '  y.'* 

we  gits  down  here,  I  tike  it — many  a  one.” 

i  ’  '  r 

“Is  it  Ole  Molly  Aline,  the  charwoman  that  attracts 
’em.” 

. 

“No,  ale — we  keeps  a  brand  as  isn’t  to  be  found  any¬ 
wheres  else.” 

1  .  v  ■  : 

“The  dandy  of  a  squire — he  don’t  like  the  light.” 

)  'i  *  >' 

Then  followed  a  noisy  burst  of  laughter. 

*  - 

“I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter,”  soliloquized 
Jones,  hastening  on. 


He  gave  them  the  privilege  of  thinking  what  they 
pleased. 

It  could  do  him  little  harm. 

The  laughter  was  still  bubbling  when  he  reached  the^ 
end  of  the  hall  and  commenced  to  climb  the  last  flight. 

•  ..  v  j , 

The  front  section  of  the  roof,  on  this  floor,  slanted  up 

* 

sufficiently,  to  allow  small  quarters  under  it,  but  the  rear, 
viewed  between  dusty  rafters,  was  a  hole,  into  which  only 
vagabonds  would  care  to  crawl. 


• .  *  ‘  -  A 

One  door,  to  his  right,  one  to  his  left,  and  one  just 
ahead,  of  gray  wood,  chained  on  the  outside. 

,  f  c  j  5"  ■  ri 

“That,  I  take  it,  is  the  one,”  Jones  thought. 

»  <>■  •  ‘oK  >  ■ 

Fie  was  thinking  of  Betina,  and  believing  that  the  note 

i,^  t  [  ) 

had  been  dropped  from  the  window  with  cracked  shutters, 
just  off  the  iron  balcony  under  the  eves. 

I 

Fortunately,  the  glare  of  light  from  below  fell  in  a 

* « i  /  i  • 

reflection  upon  the  drab  walls,  and  gave  just  enough  faint 

^  1 A 

illumination  to  allow  Jones  to  see  his  way. 
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He  examined  the  chain  on  the  far  door. 

It  was  held  by  nothing  more  than  a  small  lock  and  two 
big  brass-pronged  hooks,  fitted  from  door  to  side  boards. 

Squeezing  the  barrel  of  his  pistol  under  one  of  these, 
and  working  it  slowly  from  left  to  right,  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  the  woodwork  give,  as  the  prongs 
parted  from  their  insecure  hdld. 

Patience  and  a  matter  of  five  minutes  completed  the 
work. 

The  chain  dropped  downward. 

Nothing  now  prevented  him  from  entering. 

He  tried  the  rough  handle. 

Still  the  door  refused  to  budge. 

This  puzzled  him,  for  there  was  no  apparent  reason 
for  it. 

‘-There  must  be  an  extra  catch  on  the  inside,”  he 
fumed. 

Placing  his  lips  to  the  door,  he  whispered  a  name.  He 
could  not  call  as  he  would  have  wished,  for  those  below 
might  hear  him'.  * 

“Betina.” 

n;-7  ■  .  '  < 

He  received  no  response. 

“Betina — Betina.” 

After  another  pause  he  risked  knocking  upon  the  door, 
giving  it  a  sharp,  quick  rap  with  his  knuckles  that  must 
have  been  heard  beyond. 

There.was  a  creak,  a  slipping  of  a  catch,  and  the  portal 
opened  just  wide  enough  for  a  face  to  peer  cautiously 

out. 

, /; O  a*  s 

.  m-!’  , 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

..tv-  •  ;  f  ( 

WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

“It  is  indeed  Betina.”, 

Paul  Jones  could  not  resist  giving  the  exclamation  as 
he  caught  a  swift  vision  of  feminine  loveliness,  beautiful 
beyond  compare,  in  spite  of  its  pallor. 

Hie  catch  was  completely  drawn  from  its  place. 

Th,e;  pretty  American  girl  stood  falteringly  before  him, 
her  hair  down,  and  looking  much  as  he  had  seen  her  that 
mad  day  after  the  storm,  when  the  Dcputa  fired  upon  the 
Washington. 

“Do  you  know  me?”  he  asked. 

“Paql  Jones — Paul  Jones,”  was  her  joyous  cry. 

“Speak  in  a  more  subdued  voice.  There  is  peril  here 
on  every  side.”  . 


“How  should  you  know  ?” 

“I  was  the  one  destined  to  find  your  note.  You  dropped 
it  from  the  window?’ 

“Yes;  written  with  a  bit  of  lead.  They  did  not  think 
that  I  could  open  the  window,  for  it  was  very  heavy ; 
but  I  did,  and  sent  down  the  note,  hoping  that  a  chance 
friend  would  find  it.” 

“And  a  sure  friend  has,  Miss  Dorchey.” 

“It  is  yours  to  always  save — and  to  fight.” 

My  happiness  is  my  spirit — it  is  the  spirit  of  me  that 
will  not  allow  of  inaction.” 

“I  am  afraid  that  they  will  return.” 

“Who?” 

“The  brutes  who  placed  me  in  this  horrible  house. 
It  makes  me  shudder  when  I  think  of  it  all.” 

“They  shall  be  punished,  but  how  did  it  occur,  my 
child  ?” 

“Mr.  Bob  Haron,  of  course,  saw  that  I  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  safely.  We  went  at  once  to  where  my  mother  wasT 
stopping,  and  there  found  her  much  improved. 

“Our  happiness  was  made  complete,  when  mother  over¬ 
ruled  previous  judgments,  and  saw  no  reason  why  Bob 
should  not  care  for  me  if  that  was  the  inevitable.  She  had 
known  him  in  Virginia  and  did  not  share  the  antagonism 
of  those  who  were  intent  on  professional  matchmaking. 

“This  afternoon,  at  a  late  hour,  after  chatting  with  my 
mother,  Bob  and  I  left  the  house  for  a  walk  through 
the  gardens  of  St.  George. 

“A  fight  occurred  at  the  edge  of  the  street,  and  Bob  ran 
to  see  the  cause  of  it.  Amid  this  excitement  I  was  seized 
from  behind  by  two  men,  whose  faces  I  could  not  quite 
distinguish,  and  I  was  thrown,  by  force,  into  a  vehicle 
that  brought  me  to  this  house.  It  was  dark  when  weg 
arrived,  and  at  no  time  could  I  see  the  faces  of  the 
scoundrels,  for  they  wore  high  coats,  drawn  well  around 
them. 

“Again  and  again  I  protested  my  anger  and  amaze¬ 
ment  and  demanded  to  know  why  such  an  outrage  should 
have  been  perpetrated,  but  I  was  greeted  with  silence. 

“I  was  left  here  alone,  desperate,  in  the  dark,  for  they 
made  fast  the  door  and  said  no  word.  I  was  only  thank¬ 
ful  when  I  heard  their  departing  footsteps  on  the  stair.” 

“  I  he  double  catch  on  the  door  ?”  ' 

“They  had  doubtless  forgotten  that;  1  slipped  the  bolt 
to  make  my  escape.”  * 

“Have  you  any  enemies  in  London?” 
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,*'I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  had  an  enemy  in  my  life.” 

‘Then  you  suspect  no  one?” 

"How  can  1?  ,It  \v£s  the  greatest  mystery  to  me — and 
is  still.  They  must  have  made  a  mistake.  I  am  not  the 
person  they  truly  want.” 

Tones  walked  across  to  the  window  with  its  iron  shut¬ 
ters.  He  could  see  a  streak  of  light,  for  a  fire  had  been 
set  off  on  the  square,  to  the  right  of  the  old  stone  statue. 

It  would  not  do  to  linger  long. 

At  any  moment  the  rascals  might  return. 

“Do  not  be  frightened,  my  dear  young  lady,”  Paul 
Jones  whispered,  “if  we  pass  a  band  of  roisterers  in  the 
lower  hall.  It  will  be  a  case  of  a  dash  for  liberty,  and 
we  will  not  lose  a  second  of  time.” 

T  leave  everything  to  you,  Capt.  Jones.” 

Betina  had  ceased  to  tremble. 

Her  courage  had  always  been  excellent. 

She  nestled  at  his  side,  as  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
chili  air  swept  in  their  faces. 

ff  4  \ 

Jones  was  the  first  to  step  out. 

He  did  so,  premeditating  no  danger,  but  was  rudely 
snatched  away  from  this  thinking  on  the  instant. 

A  man  stood  outlined  dimly  before  him. 

A  leering,  grinning,  fiendish  face  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  know. 

•  “Larau.” 

“I  am  honored,  sir,  to  think  that  you  recognize  me.” 

The  Frenchman  skillfully  concealed  any  amazement  he 
himself  might  have  experienced. 

His  arms  were  folded,  and  he  was  making  no  attempt 
to  meet  the  fire  that  Jones  suggested  by  rapidly  drawing 
a  pistol  from  the  folds  of  his  coat. 

“I  might  have  known  that  you  were  mixed  in  this,  you 
despicable  cur.” 

“More  honor,  Paul  Jones.” 

“This  is  your  death.” 


Jones  raised  the  pistol,  and  without  a  thought  of  the 
future,  aimed  it  at  the  rascal  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  report  echoed  down  the  short  hall. 

Larau  remained  untouched,  for,  at  the  very  instant 
Jones  had  fired,  another  arm  struck  his  hand,  and  the 
bullet  went  wide  of  its  mark. 

Betina  screamed  with  terror. 

rShe  had  seen  silent,  stealthy  figures  creep  up  the  stairs 

frorri  every  side. 

V  '  •were  rough-looking  fellows,  and,  as  Larau  gave 
I  the  word,  the  brave  captain  was  Immediately  seized. 


Back  into  the  room  they  raced. 

Jones  was  fighting  every  inch  of  the  distance. 

The  door  slammed  shut. 

“Now  I  have  you,  indeed,”  the  Frenchman  grinned, 
with  all  the  hatred  of  his  cruel  nature.  “As  I  stood,  de¬ 
serted,  upon  the  rocks  of  the  island,  I  warned  you  that 
this  day  would  come.  I  cursed  you  with  all  my  being, 
and  shouted  to  you  that  we  would  meet  another  day.  I 
could  never  forget  your  blow  by  the  wheel,  your  inter¬ 
ference,  and  your  dastardly  attempt  to  make  me  fire  the 
gun,  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  Now,  Paul 
Jones,  we  shall  see  who  can  be  the  master.  Your  hour 
has  come.” 

Jones  was  powerless. 

Strong  ropes  had  been  twined  about  his  arms. 

Strong  hands  held  him  to  the  wall  of  the  garret  room. 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  you.” 

“1  do  not  ask  you  to  be.” 

“It  is  your  infamous  conduct  toward  this  helpless  girl 
that  shows  you  for  what  you  are." 

“That  is  not  up  for  discussion.  All  London  wants  you 
— there  is  at  this  instant  a  price  on  your  head.  I  will  see 
that  the  price  is  paid.  Garox,  throw  open  the  blinds.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

“for  ALL  LONDON  TO  SEE !” 

At  first,  as  the  Frenchman,  Garox,  obeying  his  master, 
unchained  the  iron  shutters  that  opened  upon  the  balcony, 
and  disclosed  the  pale  light  of  early  dawn,  and  the  blood 
red  of  the  firelit  street,  Paul  Jones  was  at  a  loss  for  an 
explanation. 

Did  Larau  intend  to  have  him  thrown  to  the  walk 

*  •  '  ^  •  .  1.  - 

below  ? 

Betina  evidently  thought  so,  for  she  shrieked  aloud, 
and  threw  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 

She  was  drawn  back  by  two  of  the  men. 

Jones  did  not  display  fear. 

He  calmly  awaited  whatever  fate  was  in  store  for  him. 
They  could  not  force  him  to  show  the  white  feather. 

He  could  even  then  hear  the  subdued  sobs  of  the' young 
woman  he  had  hoped  to  rescue. 

She  could  give  him  no  assistance — there  was  none  in 
sight.  Death,  grim  and  picturesque,  glared  in  from  the 

t  1  * 

open^  casement,  where  dawn  and  fire  were  united  in  one 
common  halo. 

The  men  dropped  aside. 
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Jones  stood  by  the  balcony  window,  his  arms  tied  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  his  face  set  upon  the  scene,  on  the  square. 

He  saw  every  feature  of  that  gaunt,  phantom  picture. 

He  saw  the  statue,  as  he  had  never  seen  it  before, 
grimly  drawn  against  the  red  glare.  He  saw  over  two 
hundred  dancing  men,  women  and  children  around  the 
iron  fence  of  it,  shouting  and  howling.  He  saw  the  red 
flames  lick  heavenward,  and — wondered  what  it  all  could 
mean. 

“They  mean  to  throw  you  from  the  iron  balcony,  Capt. 
Jones.” 

It  was  Betina’s  voice. 

Horror  and  sickening  dread  thrilled  in  her  words. 

The  men  struggled  to  hold  her  back. 

Jones  half  turned,  and  smiled  upon  her. 

“Fear  not,  Betina,”  he  called.  “All  shall  be  well. 
They  do  not  dare — they  do  not  dare.” 

As  he  spoke  a  figure  snakily  drew  to  within  an  inch 

of  him,  and  a  long  finger  pointed  from  the  open  case- 

« 

ment. 

It  was  Larau. 

“Do  you  see  that  fire?  Do  you  see  those  people?”  he 
rasped,  in  a  cruel,  vindictive  tone— “do  you,  Paul  Jones? 
They  are  scarcely  friends  of  yours,  I  grant,  my  fine  gen¬ 
tleman  pirate.” 

“There  is  no  war  now.” 

“Not  against  the  Colonies — but  against  you — yes.  I  say 
it  over  a  thousand  times.  Have  you  not  seen  your  face 
placarded  upon  the  town?  Your  life  is  a  matter  of 
money;  you  are  worth  more  dead.” 

“It  pleases  me  to  have  been  such  an  enemy.” 

“Ah !  but  that  shall  be  tested.  Those  people  on  the 
square  are  burning  you  in  effigy.  They  have  heard  of 
your  piratical  cruises,  and  have  made  a  dummy  of  you, 
with  the  cocked  hat  and  the  blue  uniform.  Ha !  ha  !  ha ! 
That  is  real  hatred.” 

“Still  I  am  pleased.” 

“What  would  they  say  if  they  could  lay  hands  on  the 
real  Paul  Jones?” 

“I  care  not.” 

“They  would  burn  you,  as  they  are  burning  the  effigy, 
for  they  thirst  for  your  blood.  Fathers  have  gone  and 
never  returned ;  sons  have  gone  down  with  good  ships. 
It  is  your  end.”  / 

Larau  paused,  catching  his  breath. 

“Just  as  you  are,  I  shall  have  you  placed  on  the  bal¬ 
cony,  within  plain  sight  of  that  howling  nest  of  demons. 


I  shall  proclaim  to  them  that  you  are  indeed  Paul  Jones, 
and  they  shall  do  as  they  will.  You  left  me  to  die  of 
starvation  on  Sandrock  Island,  sailing  gcalmly  away.  I, 
too,  may  have  my  day,  for  I  intend  to  leave  you  on  that 
balcony  where  all  London  shall  find  you  as  you  are,  and 
have  their  fun.” 

It  was  a  venemous  speech. 

Jones  could  not  fight  back  the  shudder  of  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

It  was  an  agreeable  prospect. 

He  knew  very  well  just  what  the  London  crowds 
thought  of  him  and  how  happy  they  would  be  to  kill  him. 

He  knew,  furthermore,  that  a  price  had  been  set  upon 
his  head. 

He  knew  that  if  he  was  thrust  out  upon  the  balcony, 
they  would  certainly  see  him,  and  his  face  was  one  that 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

Larau  had  played  a  trump  card. 

There  was  now  no  counter-play. 

\ 

He  was  destined  to  be  the  victim. 

When  he  spoke,  it  was  to  return  the  flurried  declara¬ 
tion  by  a  simple  nod  of5*the  head  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  quite  typical  of  the  French. 

'  “I  submit,  not  to  you — but  to  circumstances,”  he  re¬ 
plied. 

It  was  the  calm  before  the  storm. 

Betina  was  still  sobbing  as  if  her  little  heart  would 
break. 

Larau  did  not  hesitate. 

»  / 

“Throw  him  upon  the  balcony,”  was  the  impertinent 
command,  “then  make  fast  the  shutters.  He  is  not  to 
escape.” 

Jones  did  not  struggle. 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  do  so. 

As  he  heard  the  iron  shutters  slam,  it  was  not  terror  to 
him,  for  he  had  faced  death  before,  but  one  note  cut  him 
to  the  heart. 

Betina  was  sobbing  like  a  child. 

He  did  not  know  her  fate. 

In  all  the  seconds  of  that  frightful  hour  of  peril,  Paul 
Jones  never  once  thought  of  himself.  It  was  of  Betina  , 
Dorchey  and  the  treatment  she  might  receive  from  those 
rascals. 

It  was  self-evident  the  cause  of  the  affair. 

During  the  time  that  the  girl  had  been  on  the  ll'zsh- 
ington .  the  first  mate  had  displayed  a  liking  for  Betina 
that  was  not  returned. 
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She  detested  him. 

He  followed  her  and  insisted  upon  these  attentions. 

Hie  Inhuman  admiration  was  displayed,  when,  after 
retina  had  landed  op  Sandrock  Island,  the  Frenchman 
J^ad  tried  to  press  his  suit  there. 

•  She  would  have  none*of  it. 

Just  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  she  was  in  London,  he 
had  resolved  to  make  her  his  own. 

Thus  the  capture  in  the  park. 

Thus  the  imprisonment  until  she  should  willingly  accept 
such  attentions  as  he  saw  fit  to  bestow.  It  was  an  honor 

I  • 

from  his  way  of  thinking. 

Chance  had  thrown  all  forces  together. 

Fate,  with  Jones  in  the  balance. 

Larau  had  fulfilled  every  promise  that  his  character 

^had  predicted. 

With  the  iron  shutters  fast.  Paul  Jones,  bound  as  he 
was,  rested  carelessly  upon  the  rail  of  the  balcony,  and 
|a\vr  ited  further  developments. 

Fie  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  square  from  this  place. 

The  people  were  burning  a  dusky  figure  over  a  great 
fire.  P 

The  statue  mocked  him. 

4  The  cries  buzzed  in  his  ears. 

It  was  all  just  as  had  been  described. 

Bending  over  the  iron  railing,  he  saw  men  run  from 
the  lower  door  and  out  into  the  street. 

Larau  was  in  the  lead. 

Twice — and  twice  again  he  heard  his  own  name  men¬ 
tioned. 

Larau  was  making  good  his  word. 

He  was  telling  the  mad  mob  that  they  had  Paul  Jones — • 
the  living,  breathing  personage,  in  their  very  grasp  and 
did  not  realize  it. 

He  knew  what  a  commotion  that  would  bring  about. 

| .  The  shouts  continued. 

There  was  a  roar  about  the  statue. 

“They  say  that  is  Paul  Jones.” 

“It  is  the  man  on  the  balcony.” 

“We  have  the  pirate  at  last.” 

The  flames  from  the  great  conflagration  brought  his 
figure  in  relief.  ^11  London  could  see. 

:  There  was  no  chance  of  missing  him. 

,  A  shot  echoed  along  the  black  street. 

^  Two — three- — a  dozen  of  them. 

.  “My  tin  e  is  indeed  near.' 

►  Jones  tremulously  echoed  the  sentiment,  for  bullets 


were  raining  about  him,  and  flattening  against  the  walls 
of  the  old  brick  house. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DESTINY  AND  THE  DISPATCHES. 

Following  the  dread  retrospection  that  came,  when  he 
thought  of  the  helpless  Betina,  Paul  Jones  next  ruminated 
on  the  yellow  envelope,  safely  folded  in  his  silk  coat. 

The  dispatches  for  Dr.  Franklin. 

He  had  given  his  word  and  promise  that  he  would  de¬ 
part  on  the  morrow  for  Paris,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  de¬ 
pending  upon  him. 

The  peace  treaty  of  a  nation  depended  upon  it. 

In  how  many  ways  was  he  destined  to  fall  short  of 
performing  his  duty? 

It  did  not  look  very  encouraging  for  an  escape. 

Already  the  mob  had  been  warned  of  his  presence  on 
the  balcony,  and  they  had  fired  repeatedly  with  that  mad 
frenzy  expected  of  a  crazed  people,  knowing  little  of  what 
they  did. 

Bullets  were  whizzing  past  his  ears. 

They  played  a  lively  tattoo  upon  the  iron  shutters. 

They  clipped  his  hair,  and  buzzed  on  every  hand,  in  a 
perfect  storm  of  hatred  and  venom. 

It  was  an  extremely  ticklish  situation. 

No  one  could  be  more  sure  of  it  than  Paul  Jones  him¬ 
self. 

The  red  glare  of  the.  fire  shone  in  his  face. 

Its  warmth  chilled  his  heart,  instead  of  warming  it. 

There  was  terror  on  the  public  square. 

“Burned  in  effigy.” 

The  ghastly  words  escaped  his  lips. 

To  have  lived  to  see  this  day,  and  yet — it  was  an  honor. 

Now  the  mob  was  drawing  in  below. 

»  *  *  i  ■  r 

They  left  the  square,  to  gaze  angrily  upward,  to  the 
balcony : 

“It  is  Paul  Jones.” 

“We  must  have  him.” 

“We  shall  burn  something  more  than  effigy  this  dawn.” 

“Death !  Death  to  the  pirate.” 

Jones  looked  calmly  down  upon  them. 

His  lips  trembled  but  he  made  no  remonstrance.  He 
did  not  even  attempt  to  dodge  the  bullets  that  were  flying 
about  him.  Fate  alone  prevented  his  death. 

“Kill  the  pirate.” 

“We  have  waited  for  this  day.” 
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“How  may  we  get  him.” 

That  peril  was  the  red  peril  of  approaching  death — of 
horror  and  of  the  ravages  of  the  mob,  as  expressed  in 
their  own  crude  language. 

It  looked  dark  ahead. 

Jones  was  bound. 

He  could,  in  no  way,  escape  by  his  own  efforts  from 
the  balcony. 

A  pack  of  wolves  thronged  the  street  below. 

When  all  looked  hopeless,  a  thin  voice  reached  his  ears. 

“Capt.  Paul,  Capt.  Paul.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Look,  I  have  come  to  save  you.” 

Betina  Dorchey  stood  in  the  half-open  window.  The 
iron  shutters  had  been  quickly  slipped  open,  as  the  chains 
rattled. 

Before  he  could  quite  realize  it,  his  bonds  had  been 
cut,  and  Jones  was  free  again,  falling  backward  into  the 
darkened  room. 

“What  have  you  done,  child?” 

“Do  not  ask  me — but — look.” 

She  pointed  to  the  floor,  in  a  gloomy  corner,  dust- 
ridden. 

A  hideous  face  was  upturned  in  death — the  same  death 
that  had  been  planned  for  Jones.  Over  the  heart  was  a 
dagger’s  hilt,  planted  full  into  the  flesh. 

The  man  was  lifeless. 

“I  did  it,”  Betina  shuddered. 

“Bravo,  little  brave-heart.” 

“It  was  for  your  sake,  Capt.  Paul.” 

One  alone  had  been  left  to  guard  the  girl,  while  Larau 
and  his  comrades  hurried  to  the  street,  that  the  mob  might 
be  warned. 

Betina  had  watched  her  chance. 

With  the  little  weapon  she  always  carried,,  she  had 
killed  one  dire  enemy. 

It  was  short  work,  after  that,  to  open  the  shutters  and 
release  Paul  Jones. 

Now  they  could  both  see  a  possible  way  to  freedom,  if 
they  acted  with  judgment  and  rapidity. 

This  was  done. 

A  back  entrance  to  the  house  led  to  a  side  alley. 

Down  the  narrow  steps  the  two  stole,  past  the  roister¬ 
ing  crowds  that  would  have  stopped  them  had  they  known 
who  they  were. 

How  good  the  stars  looked  just  then — and  the  alley  in 

gloom. 


In  front  of  the  old  house  crowds  were  wondering  what 
had  happened,  for  the  figure  had  disappeared  from  the 
balcony. 

When  they  stormed  the  place,  trooping  wildly  up  t!  e 
stairs,  with  -Larau  in  advance,  no  trace  of  Jones  '  ai 
found. 

Their  sole  comfort  was  a  man,  lying  dead  in  the  dusty 
corner,  with  a  dagger  driven  straight  to  the  heart. 

******* 

Before  the  new  day  Paul  Jones  was  on  his  way  still 
in  disguise,  to  Paris. 

The  dispatches  were  safe. 

Destiny  had  worked  in  their  behalf. 

Before  taking  that  eventful  trip,  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing,  as  was  his  wish,  Betina  Dorchey  safe  under 
her  own  roof,  with  a  loving  mother's  arms  about  her. 

Bob  was  there,  too,  thankful  to  Jones,  over  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  sweetheart,  and  their  marriage  was  imm 
ately  scheduled. 

He  must  be  near  to  care  for  her  in  the  future. 

While  Larau  escaped  justice  temporarily,  it  was  after¬ 
ward  learned  that  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  comrade,  and  received  a  long  sentence. 

„His  intrigues  had  found  him  out.  4. 

Paul  Jones  met  old  Tamars  in  London,  six  months 
later,  and  the  jolly  seaman  with  the  inveterate  grin  was 
happily  settled. 

He  had  given  up  the  sea,  sent  for  his  wife,  and  was 
on  the  road  to  complete  prosperity. 

Jones’  arrival  in  Paris  was  without  incident. 

The  French  admiration  for  him  was  again  expressed. 

Dr.  Franklin  received  his  dispatches,  and  sent  word 
to  Mr.  Adams,  completing  a  chain  of  diplomatic  confer¬ 
ences  that  made  peace  assured. 

There  would  be  no  more  war. 

War !  1 

That  one  impressive  word. 

Paul  Jones  had  won  new  battles,  afloat  and  ashore,  with 
a  clean  title,  and  a  proud  flag. 

THE  END. 

The  next  week's  issue  of  the  Paul  Jones  Weekly.  Na 
9,  entitled  “Paul  Jones’  Swamp  Trail;  or.  Outwitting  the 
Coast  Raiders.”  will  contain  a  bright,  interesting  story  of 
l  apt.  Jones’  adventures  on  sea  and  land.  It  is  full  of 
startling  incidents,  which  hold  the  reader's  attention  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last  chapter. 
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